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FOLK-LORE OF THE BRIBRI AND BRUNKA INDIANS 
IN COSTA RICA. 


Tuis is, I believe, the first attempt to collect the tales and legends 
still preserved among the Costa Rican Indians. My primary object 
in compiling them was to obtain original texts for the study of the 
languages of the tribes mentioned, and a few of these texts, all be- 
longing to the Bribri, have already been published in German, in the 
“ Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
in Wien.” 

As far as our very imperfect knowledge of the history of the abori- 
ginal inhabitants of Costa Rica allows us to admit, the bulk of the 
population consisted at the time of the Spanish conquest of five or 
six main groups, differen:iated essentially by their languages. The 
Chorotegas, in the peninsula of Nicoya, belonged to a northern stock, 
as did the small Nakua colonies scattered among them. The Votos 
or Corobicies occupied the low plains along the San Juan River ard 
the northwestern end of the main cordillera; they are still repre- 
sented to-day, at the headwaters of the Rio Frio Valley, by the ill- 
fated Guatos, whose complete disappearance is a question of only a 
few years. The Huétaru, Huétares or Guetares extended all over 
the central part of the country; they have become extinct, or are 
mixed up and lost among the present half-bred or Spanish population 
in the densely inhabited strip between Port Limon and Puntarenas ; 
but far to the east, in the valleys which originate in the highest 
region of the cordillera, and descend towards the Caribbean Sea 
(Chirripé, Estrella, Tarire, Coen, Ardri, Uren), there still live in an 
isolated state about 1500 of their descendants, divided into the two 
chief groups of the Cadécaras (including the Chirripédes and other 
scattered families) and the Vyceitas, Blancos, or Bribri. The Firud, 
Térribes, or Térrabas formed another stock, once powerful, but 
reduced to-day to a miserable handful located near the headwaters 


1 H. Pittier de Fabrega, Die Sprache der Bripri Indianer in Costa Rica, etc. 
1898, vol. cxxxviii. 
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of the Tararia, and to the small and somewhat intermixed colony of 
Térraba in the Diquis Valley, on the Pacific slope. On this latter 
side of the country and south of the Huétaru were the Quepos and 
the Brunka or Cotos ; the first have now disappeared entirely, and 
may have belonged to the Huétaru stock. The Brunka still number 
from 300 to 400, and live together in the comparatively flourishing 
settlement of Boruca, near Térraba, in the Diquis Valley. 

The Bribri have been the object of my special attention for some 
years past, and among them I have collected most of the legends 
and traditions I am now preparing for publication. Nos. 1-5 of the 
following tales belong to them. Nos. 6 and 7 have been obtained 
from the Brunka. Nos. 1-6 have their origin in the heathen past of 
our Indians, while the legend of Don Pedro Cascante belongs evidently 
to a period when the Christian influence had already made itself felt, 
Nos. 1-4 give us an idea as to what the primitive religion of our 
Costa Rican Indian was like: a supreme and almighty God, Sidi, 
surrounded by secondary divinities, Sérkura, Jdburu, etc., some of 
them good, others evil ones, and both eternally playing tricks upon 
each other. The notion of all men having been born from seeds like 
the plants is original and possibly new, as well as the continuous 
fighting of the genii, good and bad, for the possession of these seeds. 
No. 4 is especially interesting because of the rdle played by the 
skunk, that favorite and artful trickster of the North American In- 
dian legends. Among the Bribri and Cabécara Indians, the skunk 
is also a prototype of cunning and subtlety, and he figures in several 
other tales which I have heard, but have not been able yet to record. 


I. HOW JABURU ATE THE SEED! OF OUR KIN. 


Sura, the good God, had gone to see his cornfield. While he was 
away, Jaburu, the evil One, came and ate the seed of our kin which 
the almighty Sibu had given Sura to take care of. When Sura re- 
turned home, Jaburu murdered him, and buried his corpse in a hole 
behind the house ; on the grave he planted a cacao-tree and a cala- 
bash-tree. 

Then Sibu, the almighty God, resolved also to kill Jaburu. Mov- 
ing away, he went to Jaburu’s house, and talked to him: “ O Thou, 
uncle of mine, let us have our chocolate!” But Jaburu replied: “I 


1 According to the traditions of our Costa Rican Indians, every man or animal 
was originally born from a seed like that of a plant. The seeds of the several 
races of man were kept in baskets which were intrusted by Sibi to the keeping of 
the good deities. The evil ones, on the other hand, were constantly hunting for 
them, and this was the origin of continuous incidents, the relation of which has 
come down to the heathen Indians of to-day in the form of legends like the present 
one. 
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have no chocolate.” ‘Do not lie so openly! I have seen thy cacao 
fruits hanging from the tree, as I was coming.” “It is good,” an- 
swered JAburu, and, turning to his wives, he said to them : “Go and 
gather cacao, and bring also a calabash,” and then Jaburu spoke 
again to his wives: “Let Surda’s first crop be roasted for us to 
drink!” They then roasted and prepared the cacao, and scooped 
out the calabash to drink the chocolate from. Then Sibi, the 
almighty God, willed — and whatever he wills has to be: “‘ May the 
first cup come to me!”’ and as it so came to pass, he said: “ My 
uncle, I present this cup to thee, so that thou drinkest!” Jaburu 
swallowed the chocolate at once, with such delight that his throat 
resounded, ¢tshaaa / And he said, “ My uncle! I have drunk Sura’s 
first fruit!”’ But just at this moment he began to swell, and he 
swelled and swelled until he blew up. Then Sibu, the almighty God, 
picked up again the seed of our kin, which was in Jaburu’s body, and 
willed, “ Let Sura wake up again!” And as it so happened, he 
gave him back the basket with the seed of our kin to keep. 


Il. HOW THE FIRST BRIBRI INDIANS WERE BORN. 


In those far-away times, Sibi once thought what he could do to 
break up the seed of our kin, which he kept hidden without avail in a 
certain place. Then he made a bet with Jaburu, and they agreed that 
they would throw two cacao pods at each other, and that he should 
lose in whose hands the pod of cacao would break. And as Sibu 
did not want to lose again the seed of our kin, and let Jaburu have 
it, —for that was the stake they were going to play for, — he willed 
that he would choose for himself the green cacao, and give the ripe 
one to Jaburu. They were to throw four times. 

Jaburu placed himself beyond the Arari,! at the mouth of Dijiri, 
while Sibu remained on the opposite side at Torok-hu. And Jdburu 
threw his pod twice, and the next time it broke in his hands, so that 
he lost the wager. This happened at dawn, and the angry Idburu 
then proceeded to warm his chocolate, and to have the monkey, his 
bikd-kra or servant, serve it hot to him. But he, in trying to be 
quick, kicked the pot, and upset the hot chocolate. And this is how 
the warm spring near Torok-hu was formed. And there, where the 
hot water now remains, Surd-Djébi (= Jaburu) had his large pot, and 
since dawn came upon him, he had to abandon it. Just at this time 
our kin were born in human form. And as our forefathers were 
lying down on the stone banks which are still found there, they saw 
the peccaries going by. They went after them, and thus it was that 


! The Arari or Lari is one of the largest rivers of Talamanca, the Dijiri is one 
of his tributaries, and Torok-hu (or the house of the “ Alligator ”) is a place oppo- 
site its mouth, where the cliffs are naturally shaped in form of benches or stairs. 
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they discovered the way over the cordillera. They got to the other 
side, and there they found out that the hogs had turned into men 
like themselves. And these are the Brurdn' people. 


Ill, THE TALE OF OUR DYING AWAY. 


Our forefathers told us that in far-away times, when we lived in 
other countries, the gods allowed us to be eaten by birds and animals. 

Once upon a time, when many of our people were playing on a 
plain, there came flying a mighty eagle, and he caught one of our 
kin and blood, and threw him into a large basket he was carrying, 
He carried him away to the top of the Kamuk,? where he fell asleep, 
because he was very tired. At that time the eagle never thought of 
eating up our kinsman. On the morn, he flew again, carrying off 
his prey far away to the peak of Némdsul, where he rested, without 
thinking yet of eating him. Again he flew away, far away, and got 
to the ridge of Némdie, where he met with powerful jaguars. And 
he told them how he had brought the man. One of the jaguars then 
proposed to him that they should eat the man together. The eagle 
consented, and they ate him. They ate him, and after that, the 
eagle flew up, high up to the top of Némdie. And this is the reason 
why we see white spots near the top of Némdie ; they are the bones 
of our kinsman, and there it was that man was eaten for the first 
time by birds and animals, because the jaguar taught the eagle how 
to eat him. Our forefathers also used to say that on the same ridge 
of Némdie there are stones shaped like jaguars. Whenever any one 
goes there, those stones become alive and true jaguars, because they 
are not stones at all, but bad spirits. 

Such is the tale of our forefathers, and they also used to say, that 
once upon a time strange men became a prey to the jaguars, on that 
same ridge of Némdie. And this is why we are not permitted to live 
in these dangerous places. 


Iv. HOW SIBU KILLED SORKURA. 


Sérkura was in the habit of drinking the water of a spring in 
which the skunk used to ease his body. Sibu, the almighty God, 
thought it would be well that Sérkura should kill the skunk. And 
so it happened: Sérkura went to watch the skunk, killed it, and 
hung its dead body to dry on the fire, since it was a prophet of ill- 


' Brurdn is the Indian name for Térraba, the Tfrub colony in the Diquis 
Valley. 

? Kamuk or Pico Blanco is the most conspicuous peak of the Talamanca moun- 
tains ; it is 2914 m. above sea-level, according to Gabb. Némdsul and Némdie 
are two secondary summits, the first at the entrance of the Coen Valley, the sec- 
ond on the ridge between the Estrella and Tararia basins, 
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omen. Now, while Sdérkura was in the woods, Sibi went to his 
house. Sibu went to Sérkura’s door, and spoke to the spider, “ Art 
thou there, art thou there?” And the spider answered, “ Here I 
am, here Iam.” Sibu also asked the dried skunk, “ Art thou there 
and dry?" And the dried skunk answered, “ Here I am and dry!” 

Sibi had brought with him a cotton apron. He blew on the 
skunk, and it breathed again ; it stood on its hind legs like a man, 
and was ordered to fasten the apron upon his body. Sibu had 
brought, also, the Singer’s Calabash,! and he said to the skunk: “O 
thou, my uncle; thou shalt get the Calabash!” The skunk replied, 
“Oh no, I prefer to have the Drum of the Helper!” Then they 
played for a long time, until the music pervaded the wilderness. 
And Sérkura, alone in the woods, said to himself: “ What is that 
resounding ¢uz, tud, in my house?” And he thought: “ What is it 
that so resounds? No one would dare to go to my house to be- 
witch.” Then he thought again that he would go and watch. He 
went home, and hid himself behind a wall, to wait and see. 

Sibu came again to play with the skunk. But then Sdérkura was 
waiting for him with his spears. He threw one of these, and Sibi 
evaded it, so that it stuck fast in a wooden pillar; he threw another, 
but Sibu warded it off with a pot; the third one fell into the fire, 
and the fourth went through the door. And then Sibu ran away so 
swiftly that Sérkura only could grasp the whistle, which remained 
in his hand. Sérkura’s people went after Sibu to kill him, but he 
could not be found. 

Four days passed by, and Sibu was not seen anywhere. When he 
went back to Sdérkura’s house, this time under the disguise of an 
old Sérkura, — buried in far-away times, and now covered full with 
wounds and sores, — he said, “I am told that your boys stole Sibu’s 
whistle.” Sdérkura answered, “ How is it? dost thou happen to be 
Sibi ?” Then Sibu spoke again, ‘ Thou willest make fun of me, be- 
cause I am so old and sore! I Sibu, the Almighty! Could Sibu be 
like myself?” But Sérkura insisted, “ No, thou mightst be Sibu!” 
And Sibu went on, “ Was Sibu, the Whistle-Bearer, like myself?” 

Sérkura went and took the whistle, which was hanging from the 
brim of a basket. He showed it to Sibu, and Sibu grasped it ; but 
Sérkura did not loose the string. Then Sibu spoke once more, and 
said, “‘ The good gods manifest good virtues: what you have done is 
wrong! Let the string go.” But Sdérkura said, “No.” Sibu then 


1 This is the sacred calabash, filled with the hard seeds of the Canna, and used 
by the singer (stsa#-kur) to mark the cadence of the ceremonial songs. The chief 
singer has a helper (s#n/) provided for the same purpose with a drum. There- 
fore, the skunk declines the honor of leading the tune, and is modest enough to 
be satisfied with the drum. 
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willed, “May he let me have the whistle! May he look back into 
the house!” And as this happened, Sibi ran away and ran on 
whistling all the while. Meanwhile Sdérkura thought he would go 
and set him an ambush on the path. He took four of his spears and 
his shield, hung his conch upon a string around his body, and said 
to his people : “I will go and kill Sibi ; when you hear my conch 
resound, Sibu shall be dead. Then you are to warm up my cacao, 
as I will soon be back.” He then went and waited for Sibu to pass 
by, and when Sibu came along, he threw one of his spears at him. 
But Sibu had on the back of his head another ear, which warned 
him that some one was going to shoot at him. The spear fell nois- 
ily on his side. Sérkura made another throw, but without effect. 
And now Sibu took one of the spears in his hand, and threw it at 
Sérkura, who received it on his shield. Then Sibu willed, “I will 
kill Sérkura; may he look over his shield!” Then he took a new 
aim, and Sérkura was shot just in the middle of his face. And Sibi 
took the conch, and blew: Zz, tuzi, so that the woods resounded, 
and he cut Sorkura’s body into pieces with his knife, and made it 
into flesh, bones, blood, and bowels, which ever since have been 
things of ill-omen to us.!_ Sdrkura’s people waited long, and kept his 
chocolate warm for him ; but he never came back. Sibu had killed 
Sérkura ! 


Vv. THE KING OF THE TAPIRS. 


Like the wild hogs and the deer, the tapirs have also their king. 
Two Bribri went hunting into the woods, each one carrying his bow 
and arrows. They met with a white tapir, and tried to kill it; but 
they did not succeed. Both ran after it, but they lost its track, and 
one of them went astray, no one ever knew how. The other looked 
for him everywhere, but did not find him. So he went back to his 
home, where he asked for his companion, and, as he had not come 
back, everybody thought that he had met with a mishap, and lost his 
life. 

The lost man ran far away behind the tapir until he lost sight of 
it; then he stood still to rest. Soon his ear perceived the crowing 
of acock. He then thought that there was some house near, and, 
having gone to see, he got to a large falengue.* He went in, and 

! Every time the Indians find in the woods leaves sprinkled with blood, or bones 
and excrement, the origin of which they cannot explain, they see in them Sérkura’s 
relics, and turn away with awe; also leaves having the appearance of being 
spotted with blood, such as frequently occur in certain groups of plants (Araceae, 
Begonia, Columnea, etc.), are considered to be of the same origin, and are signs 
of ill-omen for the undertaking they are engaged upon. 


® Palenque is the Spanish or possibly Wahua word employed in Costa Rica to 
designate the large conical houses of the Bribri, who call the same #-sur7. 
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there was standing a man of stately appearance. He asked, “ Here 
I am; how art thou?” The other answered, “Well; why didst 
thou come here?” And he told how he had shot at a tapir, and had 
lost it. Then the man of the house went on, and said, ‘“‘ Why dost 
thou shoot to play? When thou shootest, do it so as to kill, so that 
the poor beast does not fall a prey to the worms. But I see thou art 
tired, so come in and have a seat.” And he brought him chicha, and 
gave him to eat the meat of the tapir at which the hunter had shot 
without effect, but which the owner of the house had killed. 

And when he had rested, drunk, and eaten, the hunter said that 
he had visited his host. But this one replied, “ There, take thou 
this piece of cane, and plant it at thine home, and when the cane 
has grown its full growth again, then, but not until then, shalt thou 
be able to speak once more.” 

When the hunter got to his house, he could not utter even a word, 
so he planted the cane; and it grew, and when it had attained its 
full height, then the hunter could talk again, and he told all that had 
happened to him. 

The man in whose house the hunter had been was the king of the 
tapirs, and this is why he treated him so. 


VI. THE KING OF THE WILD HOGS. 


Among the beasts, the wild hogs also have aking. He is to all 
appearance like a very white and good-looking fellow, who goes 
through the woods with a big stick in his hand. He lives in an 
enchanted place on the heights of San-krd-ua, and his door is guarded 
by a huge tiger. 

The king of the hogs is displeased when the Indians wound his 
subjects without killing them at once. Once upon a time there was 
in Boruca one of those bad hunters who had the reputation of being 
a bad archer, and who always wounded the animals, but never killed 
them. One day he went into the woods, and met with a large herd 
of hogs, after which he ran and ran, without being able to reach 
them. When he paid attention to the place he had got into, he saw 
that he had gone astray. Then he went ahead until he came into 
the presence of the king of the hogs, who caught him by the throat 
and said, “ Why dost thou hurt all my hogs without ever killing 
them? Now thou shalt suffer for it, because thou shalt remain in 
my hands until thou hast healed them all.”” And there he stayed for 
a long time, healing hogs ; and at the beginning they did not let 
him heal them, but came upon him to bite. So that he suffered a 
thousand deaths, until they were cured a little, and became so tame 
as to follow him everywhere. 

When there were no more hogs to cure, the king called our 
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Brunka to his presence, and told him he could go, and to be careful 
not to wound hogs again without killing them. He also marked in 
his presence all the hogs he would be at liberty to kill. And the 
man went away through the woods, until he got to Krdmra-ua,! 
where he met with a few of his kinsmen who were hunting hogs, 
When they saw the man who used to cure them, the hogs always ran 
to him, and never would go away, so that he could easily kill all those 
which had been marked for him. And he always advised his com- 
panions never to wound animals, but to kill them right away. 


Vil. DON PEDRO CASCANTE, 
(Legend of the hollow trail of El Pito.*) 


In very remote times, when the Spaniards had not yet arrived in 
these countries, the Indians only could climb up from the coast of 
Quepos to the high mountains of Dota by following the long and 
tiresome ridge of E] Pito, bound together by means of the royal vine 
into files of ten to twenty, and pulled by witchcraft without any 
effort from their side. But, also, on each journey one man disap- 
peared without the others being aware when or how, and that was 
the toll they paid for the dreaded ascent. 

This great calamity had lasted for numberless years, and the trail 
to El Pito became deeper and narrower from day to day, on account 
of the way they had to go over it, bound together in long files, when 
a very holy missionary father left Cartago, riding a strong white 
mule, to go and win over the Indians. And as he was going down 
to the coast through the fearful road of El Pito, he met the “ En- 
canto” which had taken the form of a big turkey, and would not get 
out of the road to let the holy man pass. Then the father became 
very angry; he alighted from his mule, bound the turkey with a 
blessed string, and dragged him down hill until they got to the place 
called “ Alto de los Cotos.” There he tied him to a large tree which 
he blessed, and told him that he would stay there up to the day of 
the final doom. And from that day hence, the “Encanto” never 
again annoyed the passers-by. 

Only a certain Pedro Cascante, who had a large breeding-farm of 
mules and cattle, down on the plain of “ El] Calicanto,” allowed him- 
self to become a prey to his avarice, and on account of it, he lost his 
soul. 

Cascante had become very rich by carrying out to San Marcos the 


' Krdmra-ua, name of a place on the lower Diquis. 
2 This trail, so deeply cut into the ridge of El Pito as to be tunnel-like at a few 


_ Places, leads from San Marcos, once one of the principal residences of the Quepos 


Indians, down to the coastal plains of the Pacific. 
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fine cheese, finer even than the celebrated Bagaces, which he produced 
on his farm, together with many other good things. But the richer he 
became, the more grew the tremendous avarice of Don Pedro. Once 
he was climbing up the hill of El Pito, in the heavy ascent of “ Los 
Godines,” when one of his mules disappeared suddenly. Therefore 
he jumped from his horse, and, sword in hand, ran through the 
woods until he got to a plain, where a man was unsaddling the mule 
which had just gone astray. Cascante then got into a rage, and 
wanted to fight with the robber. But the latter quietly kept telling 
him: ‘ Let us be peaceful, friend; let me take thy sword, and bind 
thine eyes, then I will take thee to my house where thou shalt re- 
ceive thy mule’s weight in gold or silver.” After a while, Cascante 
consented to have his eyes bound, but would never let his sword go. 
They walked along, and in a short time the bandage fell from his 
eyes, and he found himself in a large house, filled with gold and 
silver. The robber, who was no other than “ El Encanto,” allowed 
him to carry away all he could, and he loaded his mules with gold 
and silver. 

And, since then, Cascante maintained himself on good terms with 
“El Encanto,” and even his old wife took her part of the benefits of 
the acquaintance. For she was seen catching tapirs to carry her 
load of plantains to the house, and binding the wild animals of the 
forest with a thin vine, and chastising them with a heavy stick, when 
they were not docile. She used to catch the jaguars, and beat them 
to death after tying them to a tree with a slender sprig, and when- 
ever they tried to resist, she took them by the tail, and flattened 
them against the trees. 

Don Pedro only travelled by night, riding a big black mule, and 
accompanied by a dog of the same color. The eyes of both animals 
threw out sparks in the darkness and from their necks hung noisy 
bells. And from fright all the people who met them in the night 
went on their knees to pray, and then the noise ceased instantly, the 
sparks shone no more, and the night-rider shouted: “ Holloa, boys, 
be not frightened, I am Don Pedro Cascante!” Once ahead, again 
began the noise, and the sparks shone anew, and so rapid was the 
ride uphill that they made in six hours the long steep ascent from 
“ El Calicanto” to San Marcos. 

When Cascante died, his “ deudos”’ put a candle on his coffin, but 
then he came to life three times. The fourth time they lighted many 
candles, and then went to sleep. When they woke up, they found 
themselves in the dark, and the coffinempty. The “ Encanto,” who 
is no other than the Devil himself, had come for his due, and taken 
away Don Pedro. 


H. Pittier de Fabrega. 
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PAWNEE STAR LORE. 


Tue Ski-di, one of the four bands composing the Pawnee tribe of 
Indians as it is known to-day, trace their origin and organization to 
the stars, and most of their ceremonies are connected with this 
definite belief. As a result, the rites are necessarily limited in their 
scope, and this limitation has left an impress upon the people who 
not only took part in the ceremonies, but relied upon them for per- 
sonal and tribal welfare. The fact that for numberless generations 
the thought and attention of the entire community have been directed 
toward a special aspect of nature, the firmament with its stars, clouds, 
and winds, renders the Ski-di an unusually interesting field for the 
comparison of the lore of the people with the lore of the priests. 

While the data at present in hand are insufficient for a final com- 
parison of these lores, yet the material already secured, a part of 
which is here presented, clearly points to their interacting influence, 
and may be of interest to students of folk-lore. 

The dual forces, male and female, had, according to the Ski-di 
rituals, their places in the heavens. The west was female, the east 
was male. The source of all life, the power which permeated all 
forms, dwelt in the zenith, in “ the silence of the blue sky, above and 
beyond all clouds.” This central power, whose abode was where the 
east and west conjoined, could not be seen or heard or felt by man, 
and yet it was to this power that man must address his wants. Ti- 
ra-wa was the name of this power in common use by the people and 
in the public ceremonies. The old and venerable men, the leaders 
in the sacred rites, called this power “ A-ti-us Ti-ra kit-ta-ko ” (A-ti-us, 
“father ;” Ti-ra, a part of Ti-ra-wa, “the highest power;” ki-ta, 
“above ;” ko, a part of ti-ko, “sitting;” “Father Ti-ra-wa sitting 
above”). This name, I was told, “must be uttered in the lowest of 
tones or in a whisper.” The priest explained: “ That the mysteri- 
ous being who instructed our fathers said, that this is the name by 
which men must think of the highest power, and when one takes 
his child aside, and teaches it quietly, then, too, he must think of 
this power as Ti-ra-wa father sitting above.” 

Ti-ra-wa approached man through the lesser or under powers which 
were called “ Ti-ra-wa-wa-ri-ki-u-ra-wi'-hi-ri” (Ti-ra-wa, “ power ;” 
wa-ri-ki, “standing;” u-ra, a part of hu-ra-ru, “earth, ground;”’ 
wi'-hi-ri, “touching.”) The word implies that these powers are 
standing below or under the highest power, which sits above, and 
are able to move and to touch, to come in contact with the earth, 
here spoken of by the term which signifies its life-giving power. 
The term in common use for the dwelling-place of all the powers 
above, the highest as well as the under powers, was Ti-ra-wa-hut. 
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Many of the under powers, those which can come near to man and 
be seen, heard, or felt by him, were believed to dwell in particular 
stars. Several of these stars had their shrines in certain villages, 
and had also bestowed the sacred objects kept within the shrines, 
authorized the ceremonies connected with them, and inaugurated a 
priesthood. 

It is a current belief among the people, and, as they say, “ it often 
happens that when a person goes out on the hills at night to fast 
and to pray to the powers above, he will, as he is praying, become 
conscious that a particular star is looking at him. Then he will 
have a vision from that star, and the star will have control of his 
life.” Sometimes the effect of a star was disastrous. For instance: 
“A lad was made crazy bya star. His friends sent for a doctor, 
and when he came, he waited for the star to rise which had caused 
the trouble. As soon as it was discerned above the horizon, the 
doctor took the lad out under the open sky, painted his body black 
with white spots, wrapped a fawn skin, which had still the spots upon 
it, about the boy, and then painted a star on his forehead. As long 
as the painted star remained on his forehead, the youth was sane, but 
when it wore off, he became crazy again.” 

A certain star in the west, which cannot now be designated, was 
believed to be the abode of the potential female element. The cere- 
monies of the shrine of this star led in the series of yearly ceremo- 
nies which culminated with the rites belonging to the red morning 
star. We are told that “there are two morning stars, brothers; the 
elder is red, and it is he to whom the human sacrifice is made ; the 
younger is white, he is kind, and does not share in these rites.” 
Some of the rituals speak of the red morning star as “a man, who 
stands facing the west. His body is red, and the right side of his 
face, that is, the side toward the north, is painted black, the left side, 
toward the south, is painted red. The downy, ‘breathing’ (as it is 
called) feather is tinged with red, and tied to his hair over the coro- 
nal suture. He wears his robe in the sacred manner, with hair out- 
side. His arms are crossed over his breast, his hands closed, and 
grasped in the right hand is a club.” 

The people say that “once when a man was with a war party, he 
lay on the top of a mountain. (The place is sometimes designated 
as one of the Wichita mountains.) He heard a voice telling him 
not to go away, for he was at the place where the stars passed. The 
stars are people. As he lay there, he saw them file by, all going 
from the east to the west. At the last came a great warrior, painted 
red, carrying a club in his folded arms, and having on his head a 
downy feather, painted red. This was the red morning star.” 

This morning star is called Ho-pi-ri-ku-tsu. The word is made 
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from ho-pi-rit, “star ko-ri-tu, “fire; and ku-tzu, “large, great, 
mighty.” The name signifies “the mighty star of fire.” 

The person to be sacrificed to the morning star was considered as 
having no future, as no longer belonging to the living. From the 
time of dedication to the star until the actual sacrifice of the life took 
place, the victim belonged to the star-god, was kept in seclusion, and 
not permitted to be touched by the people. 

This fact was known even to the children, who, when they wished 
to ostracise a playmate, would cry “ Pi-ra ho-pi-ri-ku-tzu!” (“child 
set apart to the morning star "’). 

There is a story told of the use of a like term which turned the 
tide of war : — 

“In a time of scarcity of game, the Ski-di secured an abundance 
by means of a ceremony connected with the shrine of the star in the 
west. This aroused the ire of one of the other bands of the Pawnee, 
and a plan was made to kill the priest who had so much power, so 
that the Ski-di should not fare any better than the rest of the tribe. 
This plan was carried out, and the Ski-di was aroused to war upon 
the band which had killed the priest. In the fight a Ski-di warrior 
pointed to the leader of the offending band, and shouted the words 
that dedicated him to the morning star. Instantly the man ceased 
fighting, and pleaded for his life; he begged that he might be killed 
at once, but no one would listen. Then he appealed to his own 
party, but they fled from him in fear, leaving the field to the Ski-di, 
in seeking to escape from the man thus dedicated to sacrifice, for 
he no longer belonged to the living.” 


The rituals state that the first human beings were borne to the 
earth from the star of the west by the wind. 

The people say, “ When a child is born during the night, the rela- 
tives take notice of the stars. If the wind does not blow, and the 
next day is clear, then the parents are assured that the child will 
probably live without sickness or trouble.” 

The ancient instructor of the priests said, “ The wind, hu-tu-ru, 
would divide, and there would be places where the different winds 
would dwell.” This statement does not refer to the four winds 
which guard the paths at the four quarters down which the lesser 
powers descend to man. 

There are seven winds, each of which has its name and peculiar 
function : — 

The east wind, hu-tu-ru-ha-wit (hu-tu-ru, “wind ;” ha-wit, the 
sacred name for east, the meaning lost). This is the wind which 
comes with the dawn; “it brings life to the body, but it does not 
bring help to the spirit.” 
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The west wind, hu-tu-ru-wa-rux-ti (hu-tu-ru, “wind;” wa-rux-ti, 
“mysterious, wonderful !”). “This wind comes from the mysterious 
being to whom Ti-ra-wa gave power to put life into all things, to 
have direct communication with man, and to direct his life.” “In 
the west are the powers which bring rain to cool and vivify the 
earth, in the west we hear the thunders sound; there dwell the 
powers which carry out the commands of Ti-ra-wa. Because of this, 
we call the wind sent from this power, hu-tu-ru-wa-rux-ti.” 

North wind, hu-tu-ru-ru-chow-wi-ri-ki (hu-tu-ru, “ wind ;” ru-chow- 
wi, “ placed permanently ;” ri-ki, standing”). From the character 


_ of the name of this wind it would seem to be connected with the 


north star, ho-pi-ri-ka-ra-wi'-wa-ri, “the star that does not move.” 
This star is one of the lesser powers, and was made a chief. “ Ti- 
ra-wa told this chief that he was always to stand there, where he was 
placed, and to watch the earth.” “This Le-cha-ru, chief, must not 
move, for if he should do so, all the other stars, as they pass over 
the heavens, would become confused, and know not which way to 
go.” 

The wind of the spirits, Hu-tu-ri’-kot-tsa-ru (hu-tu, a part of hu- 
tu-ru, “wind;” ri-kot-tsa-ru, “a shadowy image of a person, a 
ghost”). “This wind takes the spirits of the dead from the north, 
from some star in the north to which the dead immediately pass 
from the earth, and blows or drives the ghosts along the way, to the 
star at the southern end of the path.” The Milky Way is called ru- 
ha-ru’-tu-ru-hut (ru-ha, “ bright, light ;” ru, first syllable of ru-hut, “a 
long stretch ;” tu-ru,a part of hu-tu-ru, “wind ;” hut, the last syllable 
of ru-hut, “a long stretch,” as across the heavens). “The Milky Way 
is the path taken by the spirits as they pass along, driven by the 
wind which starts at the north, to the star in the south, at the end 
of the way.” This star is named ho-pi-ri-ka’-hu-ri-ri-wi-si-su (ho-pi- 
ri, a modification of ho-pi-rit, “star ;”’ ka-ru, a part of ka-ru-ra, “the 
earth, as the dwelling-place of man;” ri-ri-wi-si-su, “midway from 
east to west”). The word tells that the star is the dwelling-place of 
those who once lived on the earth, and that its length is east and 
west, it being narrow in width, north and south. “As most people 
linger in their death through sickness, so the path they tread is the 
long path we see across the sky, while the short path (the short fork 
of the Milky Way) is the path made by those whose life is cut short 
by sudden death, as in battle.” 

South wind, Ra-ri-tu-ru. This wind comes from the star in the 
south where the spirits of the dead dwell. It is connected with the 
Milky Way and with the wind that drives the spirits of the dead to 
the south star. “This wind accumulates at the south, and our 
ancestors were told (so the priest said) that some day this wind will 
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rise up in the south, and make its way back to the north, doing much 
damage as it goes. When this shall come to pass, the people must 
remember that this wind has come from the place where the dead 
dwell, and as they see it coming, they must show it respect and offer 
it tobacco.” 

“In the old days we (the Pawnee) did not know cyclones ; but 
when we came to know them, we called them Ra-ri-tu-ru. We re- 
membered what we had been told of the return of the south wind 
from the star of the dead, and we offered tobacco.” ‘We Pawnee 
always do this, and it is wonderful to see how the cloud will rise and 
go off in another direction, and the people escape all harm.” The 
modern name for the south wind is where the sun goes. 

Hu-tu-ru-ka’-wa-ha-ru is the wind that sends the game. This wind 
comes from one of “two stars that are close together, and are back 
of the north star, nearer to the horizon toward the east.” Thename 
Ka’-wa-ha-ru occurs in the rituals, and seems to be a personification 
of the attribute of willingness to give. 

Among the people, “when a man is about to shoot at game, he 
will call upon ka’-wa-ha-ru to give the game to him, to make his shot 
successful.” ‘A woman will call upon this power to help her hus- 
band when he is hunting.” “A little boy, when he is learning to 
use the bow and arrow, calls upon ka’-wa-ha-ru to give him good 
fortune.” ‘When a person is successful in any matter, secures 
that which he desires, particularly when hunting, he says by way 
of thanks, “ Hu-tu-ru-ka’-wa-ha-ru-u-ti-kis!” U-ti-kis is that which 
assists in time of need. ‘A man sometimes uses this term toward 
his son, as implying one upon whose assistance the father can 
depend.” 

Hu-tu-ru-hi’-hus-su is the wind that drives. This wind comes 
from the other of the two stars that are back of the north star (hu- 
tu-ru, “ wind ;” hi’-kus-su, “ the sudden expelling of breath”). This 
wind is associated with the wind which sends the game, hu-tu-ru-ka’- 
wa-ha-ru, “it drives the animals toward the camp, so that the people 
can secure the game given them by ka/-wa-ha-ru.” When the people 
have secured the game, that has been thus driven toward their camp, 
they give thanks to this wind by saying: “ Na-wa-i-ri Ti-wa-chi-riks 
hu-tu-ru-hi’-kus-su !” (Na-wa-i-ri, “we give thanks ;” ti-wa-chi-riks, 
“uncle ;” hu-tu-ru-hi’-kus-su, “wind that drives”). 

The constellation Corona borealis is said to be “a council of 
chiefs, and the star in the centre of the circle, the servant cooking 
over the fire, preparing the feast.” 

Ursa Major represents four men carrying a sick or dead man, and 
Ursa Minor, “four persons carrying a sick baby.” In reference to 
these groups of stars I was told: ‘“‘ The people took their way of liv- 
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ing from the stars, so they must carry their sick or their dead as 
shown, the mourners following.” 

Various animals are seen in the skies. The rabbit is a group 

east of the lower end of the Milky Way ; a bird’s foot is discerned on 
| the path itself. To the south and near the galaxy is a cluster called 
the bear. In the south toward the east is a bright star; this is the 
head of the serpent; many little stars are to be seen on its body, 
which lies close to the horizon. Farther north, in the east are three 
’ deer, one following the other. The bow is to be seen among the 
stars, but “it is difficult to locate.” 

The notion that rewards and punishments are meted out to men 
at their death, the good being transported to the stars, and the bad, 
as in one instance, turned to stone, are importations from the white 
race. Many of these ideas have been spread by means of the ghost 
dance, and already the fancy of the folk has crystallized about these 
new ideas ; but these modern bits are easily distinguished from the 


lore that has its roots in the native mind. | 
Alice C. Fletcher. 
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TALES FROM KODIAK ISLAND. 


[Notr. — These tales were obtained by the author at Unga island, 
Alaska, during a three years’ residence. They were told in the Rus- 
sian language by Mrs. Reed, Nicoli Medvednikoff, Corneil Panamar- 
off, all natives of the island of Kodiak where they had heard them, 
and translated some literally, others more freely. The natives of 
Kodiak speak Russian almost as freely as they do their mother- 
tongue. They call themselves “ Aleuts,” and wherever that word is 
used, it refers to them, and not to the real Aleuts to the west. 
The author has but lately returned from Alaska.] 


I. THE RAVEN AND HIS GRANDMOTHER. 


In a barrabara (native home), at the end of a large village, lived an 
old woman with her grandson, a raven. The two lived apart from 
the other villagers, for they were disliked by them. When the men 
returned from fishing for cod, and the raven would come and beg a 
fish, they would never give him one. But when all had left the 
beach, he would come and pick up any sick fish or refuse that may 
have been left there. On this he and his grandmother lived. 

One winter was very severe. Hunting was impossible ; food be- 
came scarce to starvation, and even the chief had but little left. One 
day he (chief) called all his people together, and urged them to make 
an effort to obtain food, or all would starve. He also announced 
that he desired his son to marry, and that the bride would be selected 
from the village girls, who were requested to wash and dress up for 
the occasion. For a time hunger was forgotten ; and in a short time 
the girls, dressed and looking their best, were lined up under the 
critical eye of the chief, who selected one of the fairest for his son. 
A feast of all the eatables the chief had followed; the village was 
merry for a short time, and then starved again. 

The raven perched on a pole outside, observed and listened atten- 
tively to all that passed, and after the feast flew home, and said to 
his grandmother, “ Grandmother, I too want to marry.” She made 
no reply ; and he went about his duties, gathering food for his little 
home, which he did each day by flying along the beach, and picking 
up a dead fish or a bird. He gathered more than enough for two, 
while in the village the hunger was keener each day. When the 
famine was at its worst, the raven came to the chief, and asked, 
“ Chief, what will you give me, if I bring you food?” 

The chief looked at him a while, and answered, “ You shall have 
my oldest daughter for a wife.” No other reward would have 
pleased him better ; he flew away in a joyful mood, and said to his 
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grandmother : “Clean out the barrabara. Make everything ready. 
I am going to gvt food for the people, and marry the chief's oldest 
daughter.” 

« Ai, Ai, Y-a-h! You are not going to marry. Our barrabara is 
small and dirty. Where will you put your wife ?” 

“Caw! Caw! Caw! Never mind. Do as I say,” he screamed, 
at the same time pecking her. 

Early next morning he flew away, and later in the day appeared 
with a bundle of “ yukelah” (dried salmon) in his talons. “Come 
with me to the chief’s house, grandmother,” he called to her. He 
handed the fish over to the chief, and received the daughter in ex- 
change. Telling his grandmother to bring the bride home, he pre- 
ceded them, and cleared out of the barrabara all the straw and 
bedding. When the two women arrived, they found an empty bar- 
rabara, and the old woman began to scold him : — 

“What are you doing? Why are you throwing out everything?” 

“T am cleaning house,” was his curt reply. 

When the time for retiring came, the raven spread out one wing, 
and asked his bride to lie on it, and then covered her with the other. 
She spent a miserable and sleepless night in that position. The 
odor of his body and the breath of his mouth almost smothered her, 
and she determined to leave him in the morning. But in the morn- 
ing she decided to stay-and try and bear it. During the day she was 
cheerless and worried, and when the raven offered her food, she 
would not eat it. On the second night he again invited her to lay 
her head on his breast, and seek rest in his arms, but she cried and 
would not; and only after much threatening did he prevail on her 
to comply with his wish. The second night was not better than the 
first, and early in the morning she stole away from him and went 
back to her father, telling him everything. 

On awaking and finding his wife gone, the raven inquired of his 
grandmother whether she knew aught of her whereabouts, She 
assured him that she did not. “Go, then,” he said, “to the chief, 
and bring her back.” She feared him, and did his bidding. When 
she came to the chief's house, and as soon as she put her foot into 
it, she was pushed out. This she reported to the raven on her 
return. 

The summer passed, followed by a hard winter and famine. As 
in the winter before, the raven and his grandmother had plenty, but 
the others suffered greatly for lack of food. With the return of the 
hard times, the grandson’s thoughts turned to love. This time it 
was a girl, young and beautiful, at the other end of the village. 


When he mentioned the subject and girl to his grandmother, and 
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asked her to “go and bring the girl here—I want to marry her,” 
she was quite indignant, and told him what she thought about it. 

« Ai, Ai, Y-a-h! Are you going to marry again? Your first wife 
could not live with you, because you smell so strong. The girls do 
not wish to marry you.” 

“Caw! Caw! Caw! Never mind the smell! Never mind the 
smell! Go—doasI say.” To impress his commands and secure 
obedience he continued pecking her until she was glad to go. While 
she was gone, he was very restless and anxious. He hopped about 
the barrabara and near-by hillocks, straining his eyes for a sight of 
the expected bride. At last he saw them coming, his’ grandmother 
accompanied by the girl. Hurriedly he began cleaning out the bar- 
rabara, throwing out not only the straw, but bedding, baskets, and all. 
The old woman on her return scolded him, but he paid no attention 
to it. 

The young bride, like her predecessor, was enfolded tightly in his 
wings, and like her predecessor had a wretched and sleepless night, 
but determined to endure it if possible ; for with him she would have 
enough to eat, at least. The second night was as bad as the first, but 
she stayed on, and concluded to doso until spring. On the third day 
the raven, seeing that she was still with him, said to the old woman: 
“ To-morrow I will go and get a big, fat whale. While I am gone, 
make a belt and a pair of torbarsars (native shoes) for my wife.” 

« Ai, Ai, Y-a-h! How will you bring a whale? The hunters can- 
not kill one, and how will you do it ?” 

“Caw! Caw! Caw! Be quiet, and do what I tell you: make the 
belt and torbarsars. I will do what I say,” he angrily exclaimed, 
also using his more effective method of silencing her. 

Before dawn next morning the raven flew away over the sea. In 
his absence the old woman was busily engaged making the things 
for the young bride, who was watching and talking to her. About 
midday they espied him flying toward the shore, carrying a whale. 
The grandmother started the fire, and the young woman tucked up 
her parka (native dress), belted it with the new belt, put on the new 
torbarsars, sharpened the stone knife, and went to the beach to 
meet her husband. As he drew near, he cried: “Grandmother, go 
into the village, and call the people ; tell them I have brought a big, 
fat whale.” She ran as hard as she could, and told the joyful news. 
The half-dead village of a sudden became alive. Some began sharp- 
ening their knives, others to dress; but most of them ran just as 
they were and with such knives as they had, to the beach where the 
whale was. His importance was not lost on the raven, who hopped 
up and down the whale’s back, viewing the scene of carnage and gor- 
ging below him. Every now and then he would take out a pebble 
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from the tool bag which he had about him, and after a seeming con- 
sultation put it back. When the chief or any of his relatives came 
near, he drove them off, and they had to satisfy themselves with 
watching and feasting with their eyes from the distance, while the 
others were revelling in fat and even carrying off the blubber to their 
homes. (Later, in the village, the people shared with the chief.) 
The raven’s first wife, the chief's daughter, had a sor by him, a 
little raven. She had it in her arms on this occasion, and walked in 
front of the raven where he would have to notice her. “Here is 
your child, look at it,” she called. But he acted as if he heard not. 
She called several times, and continued forcing the baby before his 
eyes until he said, “Come nearer, nearer still; and when quite 
close to him, he turned around and excreted on them, almost cover- 
ing up the child. She turned away, and left him without a word. 
Death was the result of the feast. A part of the people ate so 
much fat on the spot that they died soon after ; the rest had eaten 
so much and filled their barrabaras so full of blubber that during 


the night they suffocated. In the whole village only three were left, 


the raven, his wife, and his grandmother, and there they live to this 
day. 


II. THE TWO INQUISITIVE MEN, ACHAYONGCH AND ACHGOYAN. 


There were two men; the name of one was Achayongch, the 
name of the other Achgoyan. They lived together, but spoke and 
looked at each other only when really compelled to do so. Any- 
thing happening at other places was known to them, and they gen- 
erally went there to investigate. They went, looked, said not a word, 
did not a thing, and returned. One day, as they were sitting in 
their barrabara around the fire, their backs toward each other, and 
eating shell-fish, Achgoyan pulled out a feather from his hair, threw 
it from him, and said, “‘ Achayongch, what shall we do? There is 
a man living over there on the other side. He hunts every day with 
his sling.” 

Achayongch was silent for a while, then he scratched his ear, and 
said, “I do not know what is the matter with me. There is much 
whistling in my ear.” 

Silence for a long time; finally Achgoyan, pulling out another 
feather from his hair, and throwing it from him, said, “ Achayongch, 
what shall we do? There is a man living over there on the other 
side. He hunts every day with his sling.” 

After scratching his ear, Achayongch replied, “I do not know 
what is the matter. There is much whistling in my ear.” 

A third time Achgoyan threw away a feather, saying, “ There is 
a man living on the other side whose name is Plochgoyuli. He 
hunts every day with his ‘ plochgo’ (sling). We will go and see.” 
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They set about preparing for the trip. On the canoe was piled 
the barrabara, the bugs and insects of the barrabara (they, being con- 
sidered personal property, went with the house and person), the 
grave and remains of their wife. Achgoyan then thought that the 
canoe was sufficiently loaded; but on launching it was discovered 
too heavily loaded on one side ; and in order to have it equally heavy 
on both sides, they dug up a little hillock, and put it on, and when 
they had filled hollow reeds with fresh water, started off. 

Coming close to the other shore, they saw Plochgoyuli hunting 
ducks with his sling. He saw them too, knew the nature of their 
visit, and on that account threw rocks at them so as to destroy 
them. The first rock hit close to the canoe, and made Achgoyan, 
exclaim, “Ka! Ka! Ka! Ka! It nearly hit.” The second rock 
hit still closer, and he exclaimed again, “Ka! Ka! Ka! Ka!” and 
as the rocks continued coming, they steered their canoe around, but 
not before Plochgoyuli had damaged the canoe. On returning home, 
all the things were replaced. 

A few days later they were sitting in the barrabara around the 
fire, their backs toward each other, eating shell-fish. Achgoyan 
pulled out a feather, and throwing it from him, said, “ Achayongch, 
there is a man living on an island. He heats a bath, and catches 
codfish every day.” 

Achayongch scratched his ear, and replied, ‘“‘I do not know what 
is the matter; but there is much whistling in my ear to-day.” 

A pause; then Achgoyan pulled out another feather, saying, 
“ Achayongch, there is a man living on an island in the middle of 
the sea whose name is Petingyuwock. He heats a bath, and catches 
codfish every day.” 

“T do not know what is the matter; but there is much whistling 
in my ear to-day,” answered Achayongch. 

Silence for a long time; finally Achgoyan, pulling out a third 
feather, spoke up, “ Achayongch, there is a man living on an island 
in the middle of the sea, whose name is Petingyuwock. He heats a 
bath, and catches codfish every day. Let us go and see.” 

They paddled off in the canoe, loaded with barrabara, bugs, grave, 
and hillock. On reaching the island, they beached the canoe, and 
went into the barrabara. An old man who was sitting there ex- 
claimed, “ Futi! where is the man-smell coming from ?” 

“ We came to see because we heard that there is a man living 
here who heats a bath, and catches codfish every day.” 

“The bath is ready,” said Petingyuwock, and Achayongch and 
Achgoyan went in to take a bath. While they were bathing, the old 
man tied together a lot of thin, dried kelp, which he had kept to 
make clothes, into a long rope, and fastened one end of it to the 
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canoe. That done, he roasted a codfish and gave it to the men when 
they came out of the bath. “There is a strong wind blowing. You 
had better hasten back,” suggested the old man. 

The men pushed off against a strong sea-breeze ; and when quite 
a distance from the shore, the old man commenced pulling his end 
of the rope, gradually drawing them back, and when he had them 
close to the shore, asked them why they delayed, since the wind was 
freshening up every moment. A second time they started. This 
time they went about half way across before Petingyuwock, who was 
in the barrabara, began hauling in the-rope until the canoe was on 
shore again. He then came out, and demanded to know why they 
did not go while there was yet time. The third time they paddled 
against such a strong breeze that with great difficulty headway was 
made at all. When half way across, the old man pulled again the 
rope, but the wind upset the canoe. 

The grave of their wife became a porpoise. Achayongch and 
Achgoyan were cast on the shore, where they became two capes ; 
and since then quiet and peace are unknown on capes ; for the men 
were inquisitive. 


III. THE GIRL WHO MARRIED A STAR. 


The chief of a very large village had an only daughter whom he 
never permitted to go outside of her barrabara. Two servant girls 
were at her beck and call, and they attended to her wants. 

One lovely summer day, the earth and sky being clear and blue, 
the air inspiriting, she felt herself irresistibly drawn to the window 
by the glad sunshine peeping through it, by the joyful shouts ot 
those outside, and by the plaintive notes of the golden-crowned spar- 
row: and as she stood there, seeing and not seeing, she thought of 
her own sad life, and wondered why the pleasures of the other people 
were closed toher. She stood there a long time, and when she turned 
away, there were tears in her eyes. Her servants were watching 
her; on noticing it, she sent them away, one for fresh water, and the 
other after sweet roots. At their departure her imagination and 
feelings took again control of her. Her past life stood out before 
her very distinctly, and she groaned when she thought of the numer- 
ous proposals of marriage she had received during the last year ; 
for nearly every day one or more men from the neighboring villages 
came to ask her in marriage from her father. He was unwilling to 
part with her, especially against her consent ; and she, with her very 
limited knowledge of men and their ways, thought marriage strange 
and foolish, and rejected all offers. 

With this subject in her mind, she was interrupted by her ser- 
vants, who were sent by her father to announce to her that a bidarka 
with two young men had just arrived to seek her in marriage. 
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“Oh! why should I marry? Go, and say to them that I have no 
desire to marry. I am content to live as I am. Here it is warm. 
Why should I marry when I am not even allowed to go outside?” 

One of the servants took the liberty of suggesting that, “One of 
the fellows is very young and handsome, the other not quite so. 
You had better marry now.” 

“If he pleases you, marry him. I am satisfied and warm here; 
and why should I marry ?”’ she curtly replied. 

“ They are waiting for you,” the other servant said, “and you may 
come outside if you like.” 

“Go, bring me the water and roots, and tell them I will not 
marry.” Saying this, she pushed them outside, and, throwing her- 
self on the bed, had a good cry. When the servants returned with 
roots and water, they found her in such a state that they feared she 
was ill. They questioned and tried to pacify her, but she paid no 
attention to them. ‘“ What have we done to you that you should be 
angry with us. It is not our fault that you please all men, and they 
desire to marry you. If your father finds out your present condi- 
tion, he will punish us,” etc. 

In the evening she said to the girls, “Go, sleep in the adjoining 
barrabara ; if I need you, I will call you.” When they had filled 
the stone lamp, fixed her bed, and in other ways arranged for her 
comfort during the night, they went out. 

Unable to sleep, the girl sat up, making sinew thread ; and about 
midnight she heard some one cutting the intestine window, and a 
man’s voice calling softly, — 

“Chit! chit! chit! chit! look this way.” She did not, and went 
on with her work. 

“Chit! chit! chit! chit! just look at me once,” he pleadingly 
called. If she heard him, she took no notice of him. 

“Chit! chit! chit! chit! look at me just once.” For the third 
time she heard the tempter’s call. This time she looked up, and 
beheld a very handsome young man, with a face as white as hers, 
and she asked him, “ Why do you ask me to look at you?” 

“Come here quick! I wish to marry you,” he whispered. 

“ What for?” 

“Come quick! I am going to marry you. Why spend your days 
and nights in loneliness here. Come with me and see the world,” 
he coaxingly said. 

Without more ado she obeyed, and with the aid of her lover 
escaped through the window, and hurried down to the beach. There 
a bidarka and her lover’s friend were awaiting them, and after stow- 
ing her away in the bidarka, they paddled off. 

It was daylight when they landed, and she was taken to a nice 
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clean barrabara. Here she lived three days, and during that time 
she was by turns the wife of both. On the morning of the fourth 
day she was led to a large, open, cold barrabara, and tied up there. 
It was in the fall of the year, and the cold wind blew through it, and 
made her shiver with cold. Her food consisted of bare bones. In 
this cruel and sure way the men hoped to be rid of her. 

The second morning of her imprisonment, and while the men were 
away hunting, the girl, cold and hungry, heard some one approach- 
ing. “Tuck, tuck, tuck, tuck,” it sounded as it drew nearer and 
nearer until it ceased in the entrance. She raised up the leather 
door, and a very old, shrunken, shrivelled, and toothless woman, bear- 
ing a platter of hot meat, entered and said: “I have brought you 
some meat, for I know you are hungry. Eat fast.” The girl, being 
very hungry, ate as fast as she could, but still not fast enough to 
please the old woman, who continued hurrying her to eat still faster. 
“Eat faster — they will soon appear —why did you marry them — 
faster still — they are almost here,” she said almost in one breath. 
When the girl had done eating, the woman cleaned her teeth, so 
that no sign of food should be left on the premises, and hastily 
snatching up her platter, disappeared as mysteriously as she ap- 
peared. “Tuck, tuck, tuck, tuck,” floated back faintly, and died out 
altogether. 

The old woman did not go too quickly ; for the men appeared very 
soon after. “Still she lives; she does not even change color. Some- 
what tougher than her predecessors,” they laughingly remarked, and 
left her. A little later they brought jher bones; and the girl went 
at them as if she were famishing. Noticing that the girl was not 
the worse from her treatment, and suspecting something was wrong, 
the men commenced to watch. They would go out a short distance 
from the shore, and then come right back, and conceal themselves. 
But during their brief absence the old woman appeared and fed the 
girl. For several days this spying continued. 

Very early one morning, just after the men had gone out in their 
bidarka, the old woman came, with meat, and speaking rapidly, said, 
“ Eat fast — why did you come here — they have starved many girls 
before you. If you do not wish to die, come with me. I have a son 
who desires to marry, but cannot get a wife. This is the last time I 
come to you —the men have discovered, are aware of «ny visits. If 
you come with me, the men shall never find you” — 

“T will go with you,” interrupted the girl. 

In a twinkle the old woman unbound her, and set her in a large 
basket, which she put on her back. ‘“ Now close your eyes tight, 
and don’t open them till I tell you,” cautioned the old woman. As 
they began to move, the girl felt the cold air while they buzzed and 
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whizzed through it. Tiring of keeping her eyes closed, she opened 
them just a little. “Ai, Ai, Y-a-h,” screamed the old woman, “ close 
them, or we will fall in the water.” The noise and whir of the air, 
as they rushed through it, was so annoying that she began to un- 
close her eyes for the second time. “Don’t open them now; we 
will soon arrive, and then you may look,” pleaded the woman. 

When they came to a standstill, the girl found herself in front of 
a large barrabara. The interior was cozy and clean. A cheerful 
fire was burning, over which were several pots with seal and duck 
meat. Spreading out a mat in the front part of the room, the old 
woman begged the girl to be seated; then she brought her a new 
pair of torbarsars and a sea-otter parka. While the girl was dress- 
ing, the old woman ran outside for a moment, and on her return 
said to the girl: “Don’t be scared when you see my son ; although 
his appearance is terrifying, yet he is very harmless.” This news had 
a pensive effect on the girl, for she wondered what she had got into. 
To distract her from her gloomy thoughts, the old woman placed 
food, and talked to the girl. Pretty soon she went out again, and 
hurried back, announcing, “ Here comes my son.” The girl, already 
half-frightened, kept her eyes on the doorway, and when, of a sudden, 
a lot of willow twigs darkened it, she fell back, screaming, “ Ai, Ai, 
Y-i-h! Ai, Ai, Y-a-h!” The old woman hastened to her, trying to 
calm her. “Don’t be alarmed,” she said; “this is my son; these 
are some of his hair.” She stared at him, doubting her own eyes; 
for he was one-sided. That side, however, was complete, and had 
all its members in the usual place, except the eye, which was in the 
forehead, and shone very brilliantly. 

“Look at the wife I brought you,” the mother called the son’s 
attention to the girl. He turned his one eye on her, and, from the 
way it winked and sparkled, he was well pleased. Probably because 
he was embarrassed, or perhaps he thought it wise to leave the two 
women to themselves for a time, he left the room. When he re- 
turned, a little later, with seals and several kinds of ducks, he found 
the bride looking more cheerful. The marriage was not delayed at 
all. In the course of a very short time a child was born, a boy, who 
was the perfect image of his father, and “just as pretty,” as the 
grandmother said. There was happiness and no lack of cheering 
light in the family, especially when pretty, one-sided baby awoke and 
opened his little wee sparkling eye. Mamma, as was natural, vowed 
it was the brightest baby she had ever seen, and it had more expres- 
sion in its one eye than other babies had in their two eyes and face 
together, to which statement grandmother readily agreed. 

Although a bride of several months, the girl had not yet become 
well acquainted with her husband and his strange body, as is shown 
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from the following incident: One night being stormy, the husband 
did not go out as usual, and during the night he asked his wife to 
scratch his moss-covered head, in which his hair, the twigs, were 
rooted. Telling him to keep his eye open, so she could see, she 
commenced the operation with the twigs first. In doing so, she dis- 
turbed a mouse, which ran and hid in its hole in the moss. “ Ai, Ai, 
Y-a-h!” she shrieked, and dropped his head; “there are mice in 
your head.” 

“Oh, no!” he declared, “they are mere fleas.” 

A year had passed since the happy marriage between the son of the 
sky and the daughter of the earth took place. The one-sided result 
of this marriage began to grow and become strong. Motherhood 
brought with it the desire to see her own parents once more. Per- 
mission to do this was granted, and the mother-in-law set about 
making a basket in which to send her down. When it was done, she 
called the young mother to the fireplace, around which were four 
flat rocks, and said: “Raise these rocks, and try and find your 
father’s village.” Darkness of night was in the first one; the rosy 
tints of dawn were visible in the second; a grand sunset filled the 
third ; and in the fourth she recognized the village of her father, 
wrapped in midday splendor. Then she seated herself in the basket, 
to which a rope was tied; but, before lowering her, the mother-in- 
law gave her some advice: “ Close your eyes tight, and don’t open 
them, for if you do you will fall. Should you meet with an obstacle on 
the way, stamp your foot, and it will disappear. A second obstacle 
may impede your progress ; do likewise, and it too will vanish. When 
for the third time the basket stops, unclose your eyes, and you will 
find yourself in the home of your childhood. If it does not please 
you down there, seat yourself in the basket again, pull on the rope, 
and I will draw you up.” 


Placing the child in her arms, the old woman lowered away, and , 


after encountering the enumerated obstacles, the young woman saw 
in front her native village. To the barrabara of her father she 
directed her footsteps, and, as she drew near, she noticed a grave 
close by. For when she disappeared so suddenly, her parents, think- 
ing her dead, made a grave for her, probably to take her place (?). 
She went in, and when the people there saw her with the queer- 
looking child in her arms, they ran pell-mell out of there, thinking 
she returned from the land of the dead. 

This reception brought tears to her eyes, and, realizing for the 
first time the great gulf that separated her from her earthly relatives, 
and that her real home now was with the father of her child, she 
walked back to the basket, gave the signal, and a little later was 
welcomed by her mother-in-law and husband, from whom she parted 
no more, and with whom she is living to this day. . 
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Her husband is a star. At sunrise each morning he goes to sleep 
for a few hours; after that he hunts ducks, seals, and other sea 
animals. If, on his return in the evening, it is cloudy and stormy, 
he spends the night at home with his family; but if it is clear, he 
stretches himself out on the sky, and observes the doings of the 
world below, as any one who takes the trouble to look up can see. 


IV. THE GIRL WHO WENT IN SEARCH OF HER LOVER, 


A terrible misfortune befell the people of a very large village. 
Of all the hunters that left the village not one ever came back, nor 
was it known what became of them. In that village lived a very 
beautiful girl, who loved and was beloved by a brave young hunter 
and joyfully consented to become his wife; but the parents object- 
ing, the marriage never came off. The disappointed lover decided 
to drown his grief in hunting, and, although cautioned by the old 
men, insisted on going and went. A week, a month, passed, and 
when he did not return, he was given up as lost. Not so the girl; 
she could not believe him dead, and concluded to go and search for 
him. 

Secretly she made preparations, and one night, when all the other 
villagers were sleeping, stole out quietly, and, taking her father’s one- 
hatch bidarka and kamalayka (waterproof shirt made of intestines), 
started off. After going some distance from the village, she ceased 
paddling, closed her eyes, and began to sing. She sang a verse, 
then opened her eyes, and on noticing that the bidarka was drifting 
with the current, shut her eyes again and continued singing. At 
the end of the second verse, she looked about again, and, seeing the 
bidarka drifting as before, only faster, closed her eyes and sang a 
long time. When she looked around the next time, the bidarka was 
going very, very fast. Becoming alarmed, she tried unsuccessfully 
to change its course. The speed of the boat increased each mo- 
ment ; and soon she heard the mighty roar of falling waters. Her 
life without her lover was not worth living, so closing her eyes, she 
resigned herself to her fate and awaited death. Very swiftly the 
boat rushed now; the roaring waters became dreadful; and her 
heart almost stopped beating when she felt herself going down, 
down, down, and suddenly coming to a standstill. She was not 
hurt, but could neither come out nor move. The bidarka was fast. 

Dawn was approaching as she lay there, wondering what would 
become of her and what became of her lover. When it was broad 
daylight, she saw a bidarka, with one man in it, coming toward her. 
On coming closer, the man exclaimed, “Ha! Ha! I have another 
victim,” and placed a bow and arrow, having a two-edged knife on 
the end, near him for immediate use. But as he came a little nearer, 
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he put back his weapons, saying to himself, ‘Seems to me that is a 
woman. No, it cannot be,” he added a moment later, and picked up 
his bow and arrow again, only to replace them, and crying out, “ If 
you are a woman, speak up, and I will not kill you; for I do not kill 
women.” She assured him that she was a woman, and he came and 
took her out of the bidarka, seated her in his, and paddled off with 
her. 

Reaching his home, a small barrabara, and occupied by him alone, 
she noticed many human heads; and in one, not yet badly decom- 
posed, she recognized her lover’s. She did not say a word, but 
swore vengeance. The man told her that he would have her for his 
wife, and ordered her to cook something for him to eat, which she 
did of deer and seal meat. At bedtime, he pointed to a corner of 
the barrabara, telling her to lie there, while he slept in the oppo- 
site corner. Although this arrangement seemed queer to her, she 
obeyed without questioning. 

The following morning he led her to a little small barrabara, and 
showed her a number of headless human bodies. “These,” said he, 
“T do not eat; but I have three sisters, living some distance from 
here, who eat human flesh only. It is for them that I killed these 
people. Each day I take one of these bodies to a different sister.” 
He then lifted up a corpse, and, taking his bow and arrow, walked 
off. The girl followed him to the place where the road forked. 
One path led to the right, another to the left, and the third contin- 
ued straight before her. Noticing which he took, she returned to 
the barrabara, and busied herself the rest of the day, removing two 
of the posts from one of the walls, and digging an underground pas- 
sage out. All the dirt she removed and dumped into the sea, and 
cunningly concealed the passage. Towards evening she cooked 
supper, and when he returned, they ate it in silence and then 
retired ; she in her corner and he in his. 

After breakfast the next morning, he carried away another corpse. 
She, taking the bow and arrow which he left behind, followed him 
secretly. Where the road divided, he took the path to the left, while 
she followed the one in the middle. After keeping it fora while, she 
cut across to the left path, and by hurrying managed to reach the 
home of his sister and kill her before he came there. From there 
she ran to the homes of the other sisters, killing them, and then 
back to the barrabara. He, coming to his sister's, and finding her 
dead, hastened to the homes of the other sisters, and finding them 
dead also, suspected the criminal, and determined to kill her. 

She was sitting on the barrabara when he came. “ You killed my 
sisters and I will kill you,” he cried. He rushed for his bow and 
arrow, but they were not in their places, and when he discovered 
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them in her hands, he began begging them of her, promising to do 
her no harm. At first she refused, but he pleaded and promised until 
she, trusting in his promises, gave them to him. As soon as he had 
them, he shouted, “ Now you shall die,” and shot at her. But she, 
dropping through the smoke hole, was out of sight before the arrow 
could reach her ; and while he was looking for the arrow, she crawled 
out through the underground passage, and perched herself anew on 
the barrabara. This sudden appearance was a mystery to him, since 
the door was closed. Again and again he shot at her, and each time 
she disappeared and appeared in the same mysterious manner. At 
last, seeing that he could not hurt her, he said, “ Since I cannot kill 
you, take these, and kill me.” 

“T do not want to kill you,” she said. “ But I am afraid that you 
will kill me some day, when you think of my doings.” 

He swore never to hurt her, and she came down. They ate sup- 
per, and retired in the usual manner; but as he was about to fall 
asleep, she moved close to him, and commenced talking to him, keep- 
ing him awake the whole night. Five days and nights she tortured 
him in this way, giving him no opportunity to sleep. On the sixth 
day, in spite of all that she could do, he fell into a deep sleep. 
Although she pulled and pinched him, he could not be aroused. She 
then brought a block of wood from outside, and, placing it under his 
neck, cut his head off with a knife which she stole from one of his 
sisters. 

In his bidarka she put his bow and arrow and knife, and, seating 
herself in it, started on her homeward journey by way of the falls. 
But the falls were there no more ; for they existed through the evil 
power of the man, who was a shaman ; and when he died, his influ- 
ence ceased ; the river flowed smoothly and steadily in the old chan- 
nel. Her bidarka she found drifted on the beach, and after repairing 
and placing his weapons in it, paddled away, and in good time came 
home. 

When the people of the village learned her adventures, and that 
she killed the shaman, they rejoiced exceedingly. The old men 
decreed that the shaman’s weapons, which the girl had brought 
along, should be thrown on the garbage pile, where they would be 
polluted. 


Vv. THE GIRL WHO MARRIED THE MOON, 


Two girls, cousins, lived in a large village; and those evenings 
when the moon was out they went to the beach to play. Claiming 
the moon as their husband, they spent the night in gazing and mak- 
ing love to him. For shelter they had a propped-up bidarka (large 
skin boat), and in the course of the night they changed their posi- 
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tions several times, so as to be face to face with the moon. If on 
their return to their homes in the morning their parents questioned 
their whereabouts, they replied that they watched the moon till he 
passed from sight. Many of the people heard them remark on dif- 
ferent occasions that they loved the moon, and wished they, too, 
were moons. 

One evening, in company with other young people, they amused 
themselves on the beach. Night coming on, the others returned to 
their homes, but these two remained. When during the night the 
moon withdrew from sight, one of the girls complained: “ Why does 
the moon hide himself so suddenly? I like to play with him, and 
have light.” ‘I, too,” said the other. Although they thought it 
was close on to morning, and that the moon had vanished for the 
night, it was yet midnight with the moon behind the clouds. 

Up to this time they had not noticed their dishevelled hair, and 
when they now began to put it in order, they were startled by hear- 
ing a noise close to them, followed immediately by a young man. 
He looked at them for a moment, and then said: “ You have been 
professing love for me since a long time. I have watched and ob- 
served you, and know you love me, therefore have I come for you. 
But as my work is hard, I can take only one of you, the more patient 
one.” As each claimed superiority in that virtue, he said, “I will 
decide this point myself ; I will take both of you. Now close your 
eyes, and keep them closed.” So saying, he grabbed each by the 
hair, and the next moment they were rushing through the air. The 
patience of one was soon exhausted, and, on peeping, she dropped 
down, down, down, leaving her hair behind her in his hands. In the 
morning she found herself near the bidarka, from which she had 
parted not long since. The other girl, however, kept her eyes closed, 
and in the morning found herself in a comfortable barrabara, the 
home of the moon. There as his wife she lived for a time, appar- 
ently happy in loving him. Generally he slept during the day, and 
was out during the night; but frequently he went away in the morn- 
ing and returned in the evening ; at other times he left in the middle 
of the day, and when he returned, it was night. His irregular going- 
out and coming-in puzzled her much ; but he never offered to explain 
to her where he went and what he did in his absence. 

This silence and indifference piqued her not a little. She bore it 
as long as she could, and then called him to account. 

“You go out every day, every evening, every morning, and every 
night. Where do you go? What do you do? Who knows the kind 
of people you associate with, while I am left here behind.” 

“I do not associate with the people here, for there are none of my 
kind here,” said he. “I have work to do, and cannot hang around 
you all the time.” 
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“If it is so hard, why don’t you take me with you to help you 
sometimes,” she asked. 

“I have too much hard work to be bothered with you,” he replied. 
“T brought you up here because I had no rest when you were down 
there. You and your lovely cousin were always staring and staring 
at me. No matter where I looked, your grins always met me. - Now 
stop being foolish and wishing to go with me ; for you cannot help 
me. Stay home, and be a good girl.” 

“You don’t expect me to stay home all the time,” she said, weep- 
ing. “If I cannot go with you, may I not go out by myself occa- 
sionally ?” 

“Yes, go anywhere you like, except in the two barrabaras yonder. 
In the corner of each there is a curtain, under which you must on 
no account look.” Saying this, he left the barrabara, and that night 
he looked paler than usual. 

Shortly after she went out for a walk; and although she went far 
and in different directions, she could see no people and only the 
three barrabaras aforementioned. Short trails there were many. 
Some of them she followed, and in each case stumbled on a man 
stretched out face down. It gave her much pleasure to kick them, 
which she invariably did. On being so disturbed, each would turn 
on her his one bright sparkling eye, and cry out: “ Why do you kick 
me? Iam working and am busy.” She kicked them till she was 
tired and then started home. 

The two barrabaras were on her way, and of course, she had to 
look in. With the exception of a curtain in the corner, the first 
barrabara was bare. She could not resist the desire to look under 
the curtain, and when she did so, she beheld a half-moon, a quarter 
of a moon, and a small piece of a moon. In the second barrabara, 
she found a full moon, one almost full, and another more than half 
full. After thinking it over, she could see no harm in trying one on 
just to see how well it would become her. The one almost full 
pleased her best, so she put it on one side of her face, and there it 
stuck. Notwithstanding she cried, “Ai, Ai, Y-a-h’, Ai, Ai, Yah’,” 
tugged, and pulled it would not come off. Fearing her husband 
would arrive on the scene, she hastened home, threw herself on the 
bed, and covered up her face. 

There he found her on his return, complaining that her face was 
paining her. He, however, suspected the real cause, and went out to 
investigate. On his return, he questioned her about the missing 
moon. “Yes,” she admitted; “I tried it on just for fun ; and now 
I cannot take it off.” She expected him to fly into a rage, but he 
did nothing of the kind. Going up to her, he pulled it off gently. 

Seeing him in such unusual good humor, she related to him the 
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adventures of the day, especially the sport she had with the one-eyed 
people scattered over the sky. 

“ They are stars,” he said reprovingly. 

When she had concluded, he said to her: “Since of your own free 
will you put on this moon, wear it from now on, and help me in my 
hard work. I will begin the month, and go the rounds until the full 
moon ; after that you will start in, and finish out the month, while I 
rest.” To this arrangement she consented, and ever since then the 


two have shared the hard work between them. 
F. A. Golder. 
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SYSTEM AND SEQUENCE IN MAIDU MYTHOLOGY! 


In the introduction to his ‘Creation Myths of Primitive Amer- 
ica,” Curtin has pointed out very clearly, what to be sure had been 
recognized for some time, that in the case of many Indian tribes 
there is a conspicuous definiteness and systematic quality in their 
mythology. The whole body of myths possessed by the tribe is not 
an orderless mass, but rather a coherent series of tales which follow 
each other in a fixed and definite sequence. In the volume referred 
to, Curtin has given a selection from the myths of the Wintun and 
Yana as illustrations. During the past season’s work among the 
Maidu, a contiguous stock, I secured sufficient material to be able to 
outline in some detail the sequence of myths in the two northern 
sections of the stock, and it is of the two cycles found, and their 
relations one to the other that I wish to speak. 

The material is fullest in regard to the Northeastern section, or 
Mountain Maidu, and I shall consider these, therefore, first. 

In the mythology of this portion of the Maidu, which, I may say 
in passing, were formerly quite isolated from the other sections, 
there are several main periods. First, we have the coming of 
Kodoyanpe (the Earthmaker) and the Coyote, their discovery of this 
world, and the preparation of it for the “first people.” Next, the 
creation of these first people, and the making and planting of the 
germs of the human race, the Indians, who were to come after. Third, 
the long period during which the first people were in conflict, and were 
in the end changed to the various animals in the present world. In 
this period Earthmaker tries to put an end to the Coyote, whose evil 
ways and wishes are in direct contrast to his own. During this 
period Earthmaker is aided by Onkoito the Conqueror, who puts an 
end to many an evil being and monster who would make life danger- 
ous for men when they should come upon the scene. Lastly comes 
the period of final conflict, during which Earthmaker strives for a 
last time in vain with the Coyote, his defeat, and disappearance 
toward the East coincident with the appearance of the human race, 
which bursts forth from the spots where the original pairs had been 
buried long before. Let us briefly run over these successive periods 
in order. 

In the beginning of things Kodoyanpe and Coyote were floating 
in a canoe on a great sea. As the canoe drifted here and there, they 
sought in vain for any sign of land. At last, after a long time, and 
after many songs, they saw an object like a bird’s-nest floating on 


' Read at the annual meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society held at Wash- 


ington, D. C., January 1, 1903. 
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the surface. To this Earthmaker fastened ropes, and stretched them 
to the five directions, East, South, West, Northwest, and North. 
They sing, and Coyote brings it about by his songs that the world 
shall be mountzinous, and rugged, and hard to travel through, thus 
showing at the outset his evil propensities, Telling Coyote to lie 
flat on his face and not to look, Earthmaker stretches the tiny mass 
of earth till it is so large that no one can see the end of it. Coyote 
then sets off to see the world, leaving Kodoyanpe alone. He too 
starts off on a tour of inspection, going to the south, and then 
around through the west, north, and east back to his starting point. 
Here he makes a pair of figures, in shape like men, but very, very 
small, barely as big as a tiny seed. These he plants under a gopher 
hill. He goes from place to place, and at each he makes such a 
pair; some are dark, some light. To each he gave a name, and a 
country, and said, “ You shall grow, keep growing through many 
dawns, through many, many winters, till, when all your dawns and 
all your winters are accomplished, you will cease to grow, you will be 
men and women, you will come out of the ground, you will be born. 
You shall have children, and they in their turn shall have children, 
and there will be many people in the land.” He made thus as many 
pairs as there are tribes and different people. When he had com- 
pleted the last, he called to them all, and told them that the world 
should be a good world, an easy world, that food should be plenty, 
that life would be easy. He then returned to the centre of the 
world, whence he had started, built a house, and lived there for a 
long time. Soon after this Coyote came back, built a house near 
by, and lived there too. Then Earthmaker made the first people, 
and the second period, that of strife and conflict, is begun. 

It is to this period that the great bulk of the tales in the mytho- 
logy belong, in particular those which relate how the first people 
were finally transformed in one way or another into the various ani- 
mals we have to-day. Sometimes this is by mutual fiat. One says, 
for example, after an encounter, “ You shall be a mink;” the other 
retorts, “ And you shall be a rabbit.” In other cases Earthmaker 
brings about the change. One after another thus the first people 
are transformed, and the evil monsters killed, till at the end of the 
second part of the period, all are gone. 

All this time Earthmaker lives on in his house. Angered by the 
continual evil deeds of Coyote, and by the conflicts of the first peo- 
ple, Earthmaker calls a great council of all people, and declares to 
them the evil qualities of Coyote, and persuades them to try to 


destroy him. They kill all the Coyotes except one, and him at last _ 


they catch. They try in various ways to destroy him, imprisoning 


him in a split tree, or putting him on an island in the sea, but always 
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Coyote escapes. At last Kodoyanpe brings on a flood, from which 
all but Coyote are to be saved in a canoe, but Coyote manages to 
get in unseen, and thus is saved a third time. In despair Kodo. 
yanpe now gives up his attempts to destroy Coyote. He makes for 
himself a wife, and tells Coyote how to do the same, and tells him 
that there is to come another race of beings, the Indian people, 
whose life he wants to be easy and comfortable. 

Again Coyote interferes, declaring that life shall be hard and 
painful, and that man must die, and not be able to live forever as 
Earthmaker had wished. Angered beyond endurance at last at this 
constant thwarting of his plans, Kodoyanpe gathers up his property 
and sets out to leave the world. He places the reed in the path that 
later turns to a rattlesnake and kills Coyote’s son, and without look- 
ing back departs eastward. When Coyote sees his son lying dead 
he pursues Earthmaker, calling to him that it were better after all if 
man were to live, if life were to be easy and painless. But he fails 
to catch up with him, or make him hear, so turns back, blaming 
himself for it all. 

In the next period Kodoyanpe travels through the region occupied 
by this section of the Maidu, slaying monsters and evil beings that 
would, were they left alive, make life too dangerous for mortal men, 
now soon to appear. Starting on the upper North Fork of the 
Feather River, he follows this stream on to Big Meadows, and from 
thence goes on toward Honey Lake. Here on the top of a hill, he 
made a little lake, whose waters were to be those of immortal life, 
for all who bathed there were at once to regain youth and health. 
Thus for a last time did he try to carry out his promise to men when 
he made them, that this world should be an easy one, full of plea- 
sure and comfort. The lake made, he passed on eastward to Reno, 
and thence always eastward till he disappeared toward the country 
of the rising sun. But relentlessly as ever the Coyote followed on 
his track, when the last rites for his dead son were over, and de- 
stroyed all the good that Kodoyanpe left behind him, in the end 
toppling over the hill on whose summit was the lake of the water of 
life. This last deed accomplished, he boasts of his strength, and his 
deeds and conquest of Kodoyanpe, and how in after time men shall 
tell of Coyote’s cleverness and power. Then, his work accom- 
plished, he turns his face toward the west, and in his turn disap- 
pears. 

Then, throughout the world, the human pairs, long buried, burst 
out, the olden time, the “ beteito,” is past, the first people are all 
changed or killed, and men begin their life in the world which Wepa 
the Coyote had made a world of labor, pain, and death. 

Such in outline is the order of events in the mythic history of the 
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Northeastern Maidu. From the very beginning, when Kodoyanpe 
the Earthmaker and the Coyote appear floating in their canoe on the 
primeval sea, to the end when, beaten and outplayed in his struggle 
for the world’s control, the beneficent Earthmaker, departing to- 
wards the sunland, leaves the world to man; throughout there is so 
clear and definite a sequence of events that one is tempted to regard 
the whole as a unit, and to see in it an epic of no little power. 

Disregarding for the moment, however, any consideration of the 
real unity of this series of tales (a unity which may indeed be in 
large part due to the influence of some one man of more than average 
intellectual ability), let us contrast it as it stands with the corre- 
sponding series among the Northwestern Maidu. A portion of this 
second series, in a somewhat imperfect version, has been given in 
the collection of myths already published. In the myth as there 
given, there is no mention of any monster-destroying journey of the 
Earthmaker, or of the details of his departure from this world. It 
seems, however, from additional material, that this portion of the 
cycle is an integral part of the series of myths in the Sacramento 
Valley, as well as in the mountains. While differing in detail, it 
contains the same type of incidents as its counterpart among the 
Northeastern Maidu. The comparison of the two cycles, however, 
brings out the following interesting fact. In the mountain cycle, all 
the events of creation are declared to have taken place in the far 
west, or southwest. There was the sea on which Kodoyanpe floated ; 
there was the first land found ; there was the place where Kodoyanpe 
and Coyote lived throughout the long years while the first people 
were in conflict with one another; and it was from the west that 
Kodoyanpe came, when, angered by Coyote, he left his home, and 
set out on his long eastern pilgrimage. The scenes, then, of most 
of the cycle are strange to the Northeastern Maidu; it is only the 
last part of the drama which is played within their territory. Now, 
- to the Northwestern Maidu, on the other hand, all the scenes of the 
creation are familiar. It was at Tadoiké, near the present town of 
Durham, that the world was made, and the creator came ashore ; 
here the first people were created; and here may yet be seen the 
traces of the houses in which Kodoyanpe and Coyote lived. When 
Kodoyanpe left, it was to the eastward that he went, into the heart 
of the Sierras, ascending the North Fork of the Feather River till 
he disappeared from the ken of the dwellers in the valley. Thus at 
the end the Northeastern cycle takes up the story where the North- 
western cycle leaves off, and carries the Earthmaker another long 
stage on his journey toward the rising sun. 

Not only, then, does it appear that the two northern divisions of the 
Maidu show in their mythologies a notable system and sequence, 
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such that each cycle possesses a certain literary charm and power ; 
but the cycles themselves would seem, at least in their latter por- 
tions, to follow one another. A possible explanation of the situation 
might be, that there had been a separation at some time in the past 
of the Mountain Maidu from the valley people, and a migration of 
the former eastward to the mountain region they now occupy. This 
change of home might conceivably bring about in the cycle, once 
common to both peoples, such changes and additions as are apparent 
when the cycles are compared. 

Whether or not this be the correct explanation, I am not yet ready 
to say. It may be noted, however, that certain other features of the 
culture of these two northern divisions of the stock on the whole 
coincide with the theory of separation advanced. Whatever be the 
outcome on this point, these two myth cycles are of such a charac- 
ter, it seems, as to afford considerable help in the solution of the 
problem of the mutual relations of these two sections of the Maidu. 
What relation the large southern section bears to these it is not yet 
possible to say, but should a corresponding cycle be recoverable 
among the remnants of the southern tribes, it would unquestionably 
be of much service in the determination of the mutual relation- 


ships of the various members of the Maidu stock. 


Roland B. Dixon. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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SHINNECOCK NOTES. 


Durine several summers of archzological work on Long Island 
for the American Museum of Natural History I heard many conflict- 
ing reports concerning the Shinnecock Indians ; some to the effect 
that the tribe was extinct, that the people on the Reserve were all 
negroes, and showed no Indian characteristics whatever. Other 
reports were more favorable. It was not until the spring of 1902, 
however, that I had an opportunity to visit the place, and discover 
the truth of the matter. 

The Shinnecock Reservation is situated just west of Southampton 
on the south shore of Long Island, about eighty miles from New 
York city. Although an Indian reservation in name, little is appar- 
ent at first glance to indicate that such is the fact ; it seems to be a 
negro settlement pure and simple. But a closer examination shows 
that many of the people have Indian blood. Some are black and 
woolly headed, having at the same time facial characteristics dis- 
tinctly Indian. Others have the straight hair and light color of the 
Indian, but the flat nose, large dull eyes, and thick lips of the negro, 
A few of the men are typically Indian. Of these, Wickam Cuffee is 
the best example. He is Indian in color and feature, and claims to 
be full blooded, but the slight curl in his hair seems to point to some 
admixture. He speaks with a Yankee accent, and gladly tells all he 
knows of the old times. Andrew Cuffee, the blind ex-whaler, also 
presents many Indian characteristics, while Charles Bunn (with a 
slight tinge of negro) and John Thompson (part white) are good 
types. Very few of the young men show Indian characteristics. A 
number of the women are pure or nearly pure blooded Indian. 
Among them are Mary Brewer,! Mary Ann Cuffee, and Mrs. Waters. 
The preponderance of women over men is accounted for by the 
drowning of most of the Indian men when the ship Circassian, 
stranded off Easthampton, was destroyed, on December 31, 1876, by 
a sudden storm. Then it was that the corpses of the Shinnecock 
salvers, each incased in a mass of frozen sand, were found scattered 
along the bleak ocean beach from Amagansett to Montauk. Thus 
perished the flower of the tribe — the expert whalers who had sailed 
on many successful voyages out of Sag Harbor or New Bedford — 
the men whom their white neighbors still speak of as being “ noble- 
looking, strong, and tall.” 

Many of the survivors, especially the younger ones, have left the 
reservation, and are now scattered abroad. The only Indian chil- 
dren seen during my entire stay were visitors from Shinnecock fam- 
ilies settled elsewhere. 


1 Mary Brewer died December 6, 1902. 
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Wigwams are distinctly remembered by all the old people, who 
describe them as follows: Poles were bent into intersecting arches 
until a dome-shaped frame was made from ten to twenty feet in dia- 
meter. After all the poles had been tied firmly together, and hori- 
zontal strips put in place, the whole was thatched with a species of 
grass, called “ blue vent,” put on in overlapping rows, and sewed fast 
to the strips. When the top was reached, a hole was left open for the 
escape of smoke, and the edges of the aperture plastered with clay 
to prevent the thatch from catching fire. The ground plan was cir- 
cular or oval, sometimes divided into rooms by partitions of wattle- 
work and thatch. The door frame was an arched pole, the door of 
wood, or sometimes merely a curtain of skin or mats. An elevated 
bench or couch of poles generally encircled the interior, beneath 
which the goods were stored. In at least one case, at a place where 
poles were difficult to procure, the floor was dug out in the middle 
so as to leave a shelf around the wall which answered the purpose of 
bed, seat, and table. The fireplace was in the centre. Even to-day 
outdoor storehouses are made by digging a hole and covering it with 
a roof of poles and thatch. 

Wooden mortars were in general use. These were of two sizes: 
large, with a wooden or stone pestle, for preparing corn; and small, 
with stone pestle, for grinding herbs. I have been unable to procure 
specimens of the former, but succeeded in locating, and, after much 
argument with the owner, purchasing a very old herb mortar made 
of wood, together with its original stone pestle, handed down several 
generations at least, in the family of John Thompson. These mor- 
tars were made of sections of the trunk of the pepperidge tree, some- 
times called tupelo or sour-gum, the wood of which is noted for its 
toughness and freedom from splitting. The hollows in the mortars 
were made by laying on live coals and scraping out the charred por- 
tion, renewing the coals until the required depth was reached. White 
oak and maple splints were used in the manufacture of baskets, which 
were either cylindrical or low-sided, the latter being oblong or cir- 
cular. Fancy baskets, into whose composition sweet grass entered, 
were formerly made, but this art has become extinct. The only 
basket manufactured to-day is the cylindrical type identical with 
those made by the whites. The splints were sometimes dyed yellow, 
it is said, by a decoction of the inner bark of a species of oak. The 
“pack basket” was frequently used half a century ago for transport- 
ing burdens of all kinds. It was carried on the back by means of a 
band across the forehead. Eel traps were also made of the oak 
splints. Serviceable brushes for cleaning pots are made by split- 
ting the end of a white oak stick into small splints, the process of 
whittling and splitting taking about half an hour for each “scrub.” 
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‘Large brooms were also formerly made in this style. Broad flat 
wooden ladles were common in old times ; but few are left to-day. 
Many of these resemble closely the butter-ladles of the whites. 
Bows were of hickory, and as long as the men who used them. I 
doubt if any bows can now be found outside of a private collection. 
Corn was prepared as hominy and samp, or as “ suppawn” (corn 
meal mush), but the favorite way was to hull the corn with wood 
ashes, wash it free of lye, pound it in a wooden mortar, separate the 
hard parts by tossing in a flat basket, and finally cook it in the form 
of dumplings mixed with huckleberries or beans according to the 
season. 

It is probably fifty or sixty years since the Shinnecock language 
died out of use — it was spoken in the childhood of such people as 
Wickam Cuffee, seventy-five years old, and Mary Ann Cuffee, eighty- 
one years old, by their parents. The few words collected are given 
below, together with similar words in two other Algonkian lan- 
guages.! “The first two examples were obtained from Mahe Bradley 
at Poosepatuck ; the others are Shinnecock.2, Unmarked vowels are 
short, and c=sh. The Sauk and Fox words have a “ balanced 
accent,” and the final vowels are almost silent : — 


English. Peet a and Sauk and Fox. Abenaki. 

turtle matcik meci‘kaha 

snake skik skuks = snake or worm 
woman skw4 i‘kwiwa skwa 

child papiis apenodha 

sea beach siwa a siwdn = salt 

rain kémio kemiyawi 

house wikam wikiyapi wikém 

corn mush supp4n tagwahani 


shell fish sétcawa 

thank you _tabutnf 

greeting hahcami hau! 

come quick mekwi 

Very little was obtained in the way of folk-lore or traditions, but 

it is evident that such exist. More time devoted to the subject 
would doubtless rescue more words from oblivion, would accumulate 
a stock of folk-tales showing the negro influence on Indian stories, 
or vice versa, and would, in all probability, unearth many ethnologi- 
cal treasures from among the musty contents of the old garrets and 


lofts of the Shinnecock Indian Reservation. 
M. R. Harrington. 
AMERICAN MusEuUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
New York, N. Y. 


1 The Sauk and Fox words were obtained from Mr. William Jones, and the 
Abenaki from Mr. Elijah Tahamont. 

2 Some of the words given as Shinnecock (e. g. skwd and papiis) may be bor- 
rowed trom English, though primarily of Indian origin. 
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RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 


NORTH AMERICA, 


ALGONKIAN. Passamaquoddy, Micmac, etc. “ Kuléskap the Mas- 
ter and Other Algonkian Poems” (New York, 1902, pp. 370), by 
Charles Godfrey Leland and Professor John Dyneley Prince, is a 
book for both the folk-lorist and the man of general culture. Part i. 
(pages 41-219) records the Epic of Kuléskap, — the creation legends, 
the master’s kindness to man, the master and the animals, the mas- 
ter and the sorcerers, —the story of deeds and adventures of the 
demi-god of the Eastern Algonkins, at once the creator and the 
friend of man. Part ii. (pages 221-270) contains Witchcraft Lore, 
— the wizard’s chant, the woman and the serpent, the wizard snake, 
the measuring-worm, the p’mila or air-demon, the little boy kid- 
napped by the bear, the wizard and the Christian priest, six short 
tales of witchcraft, a Delaware youth and his uncle, the dance of old 
age, a tale of the river elves. Part iii. (pages 271-334), Lyrics and 
Miscellany, contains the song of Lappilatwan, the story of Nipon, 
the summer, the scarlet tanager and the leaf, the blind boy, a Pas- 
samaquoddy love-song, the song of the stars, how the Indians lost 
their power, the partridge and the spring, Lox (the Indian devil). 
An appendix (pages 340-359) gives Indian text and English trans- 
lation of the Passamaquoddy wampum records, the ceremonies cus- 
tomary at the death of a chief, the ceremony of installation, and the 
marriage ceremony (ancient rite, and in later days). An explanatory 
glossary of Indian words used in the English text concludes the 
volume. A preface (pages 11-18) is furnished by Mr. Leland, and 
an interesting and valuable historical-ethnographical introduction 
(pages 21-40) by Professor Prince. A few of the poems here pub- 
lished have already appeared in Leland’s “ Algonquin Legends of 
New England,” but the great mass of the material has been hitherto 
unedited. The tribes represented are the Passamaquoddies, Penob- 
scots, Abenakis, Micmacs, and Delawares, all belonging properly to 
the eastern division of the Algonkian stock. Kuldskap of the Pas- 
samaquoddies is the Klaskabe of the Penobscots, the Glooscap or 
Gluskap of Canadian and American writers. His name signifies 
“the liar,” and he “is called the deceiver, not because he deceives 
or injures man, but because he is clever enough to lead his enemies 
astray, the highest possible virtue to the early American mind.” 
Some of the material in this book indicates the survival of heathen 
ideas among the Christian Indians, —the story of the wizard and 
the priest (pp. 242, 243) shows native appreciation of the humor of 
the situation. Whoever has not yet come to believe that taere is 
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true poetry in Indian life should read this book, for here man, insect, 
bird, and beast have all a share in it. Some of the episodes in the 
Kuldskap epic (e. g. the victory of the babe) belong to the really 
human things of the world, and it were idle to maintain that such 
compositions as The Song of Lappilatwan, The Story of the Sum- 
mer, The Scarlet Tanager, and The Leaf, do not belong to that 
poetry whose genius all the world recognizes. All the human pas- 
sions and instincts are here. Here manisman. The Indian is one 
of ourselves, he is human. 

Cappoan. Pawnee. In the “American Anthropologist” (vol. 
iv. n. Ss. pp. 730-736) for October-December, 1902, Miss Alice C. 
Fletcher publishes a brief paper on “ Star Cult among the Pawnee 
—a Preliminary Report.” The particular people concerned are the 
Skidi band of the Pawnee, and the importance to them of the stars 
may be seen from the words of an Indian cited by the author: “ The 
Skidi were organized by the stars ; these powers above made them: 
into villages, and taught them how to live and how to perform their 
ceremonies. The shrines of the four leading villages were given us 
by the four leading stars, and represent those stars which guide and 
rule the people. The shrine of the village at the west was given by 
Tirawa, who is above and over all the stars, hence it is over all the 
others which were given by the stars.” Not only in the position of 
the villages is the influence of the star-cult manifest, but also in the 
construction of the earth-lodges and the elaborate rites connected 
with it. Except the north star and the morning star, the knowledge 
of the position of the stars so important in the ceremonial life of this 
people seems to have been lost. The central group of four stars 
may be the four in the body of Ursa Major, but the Indians cannot 
say so. This preliminary paper is to be followed by other studies. 

CuinooKan. Kathlamet. Dr. Franz Boas’s “ Kathlamet Texts” 
(Washington, 1901 [1902], pp. 261) forms “ Bulletin” No. 26 of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology. The 17 myths and 16 tales, of 
which English versions together with the Indian texts and inter- 
linear translations are given, occupy pages 9-251, the remaining 
pages being taken up by brief abstracts of the myths and tales, 
The Kathlamet is the dialect of the Upper Chinook that was spoken 
farthest down the river, and in 1894 but three speakers of it still sur- 
vived, one of whom, Charles Cultee, is the authority for these texts, 
which were recorded by Dr. Boas in the summers of 1890 and 1891 
and in December, 1894. The picture of another of these three 
Kathlamets, Mrs. Wilson, forms the frontispiece to this Bulletin. 
The work of Dr. Boas “was greatly facilitated by Cultee’s remark- 
able intelligence.” The myths treat of AqiasXénasXéna and her 
adopted child, Nikciamtca‘c (a deluge legend), myth of the sun, 
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myth of the swan, the spearing of the copper, myth of the coyote, 
myth of the salmon, myth of the elk, myth of the southwest winds, 
rabbit and deer, coyote and badger, panther and lynx, seal and crab, 
myth of the mink, robin and salmon-berry, panther and owl, the 
raccoon. The tales deal with Tiapexoacxoac (a story of dog-chil- 
dren), Emégodlekc (chief’s son’s love for slave-girl), the brothers 
(a younger brother story), the war of the ghosts, the TkulXiyo- 
go4ikc (boy outranks his father), PéLpeL (fall of robber-chief), the 
nisal (revenge of a spirit), the spirit of hunger, winter all the year 
round, the girl who was carried away by the thunder-bird, the man 
who was transformed into a snake, how the Klatsop were killed by 
lightning, war against the Klatsop, how the Kathlamet hunt sea- 
lions, Cultee’s ancestor conjures the sea-lion, Cultee’s grandfather 
visits the ghosts. Among the things attempted to be accounted for 
in these myths and tales are the following: Why large roots are not 
eaten (the first eater of such was transformed into a snake), origin 
of the sun-dogs (they are the Siamese-twin sons of a man who went 
up into the sky), why the swans leave when the smelts come (cursed 
by a chief’s daughter), origin of the color of the clam and of the 
blue jay (various hues of copper), origin of shape of crow and blue 
jay and of head of flounder (made so by angry salmon), origin of the 
constellations (people unable to return to earth after blue jay cut 
the rope attaching it to the sky), why the rabbit’s skin is thin (his 
enemies, after skinning him, give him only half his skin when he 
comes to life again, and this he has to stretch thin to get into), ori- 
gin of the red breast of the robin (smeared with her own blood, the 
crow thinks her dead and picks at her breast), origin of the marks 
on the raccoon (struck by crow with firebrand). The deluge legend 
has quite an Algonkian aspect, — the diving of the animals for mud 
to reconstitute the world is a prominent item. The tale of panther 
and lynx is a typical elder and younger brother story ; the raccoon 
tale is of a nature to make one look with favor on the theory of an 
Indian origin for certain “ Uncle Remus ”’ stories. 

Nortu Paciric Coast. Mr. Waldemar Bogoras’s extensive arti- 
cle on “ The Folk-Lore of Northeastern Asia, as compared with that 
of Northwestern America,” in the “American Anthropologist” 
(vol. iv. n. s. pp. 577-683) for October-December, 1902, is one of the 
most valuable publications due to the investigations of the Jesup 
North Pacific Expedition. The material considered by Mr. Bogoras 
embraces some 500 tales, chiefly from the Reindeer and Maritime 
Chukchee, but including also others from the Kamchadale, Koryak, 
Kerek, Lamut, Russianized Yukaghir of the Kolyma, Chuvantzy, 
Russianized natives of the Anadyr, and Asiatic Eskimo, peoples 
whom the author groups together as “ West Bering tribes, in dis- 
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tinction from the East Bering Eskimo and Indian tribes of the 
American shore.” Outside brief introduction and conclusion, the 
article consists of three parts: General Character of the Folk-Lore 
(general characteristics and affinities, supernatural beings, the soul, 
the world, animal tales, etc.), Comparison between the Folk-Lore of 
Northeastern Siberia (32 items), Comparison between the Folk-Lore 
of Northeastern Asia and that of the Indians of the North Pacific 
Coast (§9 items). In an Appendix (pages 671-682) are given lists 
of traditions, etc., common to the West Bering tribes and the 
Eskimo, and of those common to the West Bering tribes and 
the North Pacific Indians, — also a brief list of those common to the 
West Bering tribes, the Eskimo, and the Indians. 

The summary shows 26 tales of similar scope among the Chuk- 
chee and the Eskimo, 33 among the Chukchee and the Indian, — 
the first group containing several tales that are identical, the second 
chiefly tales with similar episodes only. Between the other West 
Bering tribes and the Eskimo the cases of similarity are 12 (two are 
complex tales with several episodes) ; and between the other West 
Bering tribes and the Indians, 18 (five are complex tales with several 
episodes). The number of cases of similarity for Chukchee, Eskimo, 
and Indians together is 13, and for the other West Bering tribes, 
Eskimo and Indians, 6 (of which 5 belong also to the Chukchee). 
The general conclusion reached by Mr. Bogoras is that “ while Chuk- 
chee folk-lore is closely related to the folk-lore of both the Eskimo 
and the Indians, that of the other West Bering tribes shows com- 
paratively much greater similarity with Indian than with Eskimo 
tradition. The raven tales of Alaskan Eskimo, recorded by Nelson, 
the author regards as “ probably borrowed from Indians,” or “at 
least conceived under Indian influence, like the totem marks and 
masks of these tribes.” The question of the part played by the 
Eskimo in the ethnological development of the Bering area is not 
yet clear, —‘‘on both shores their material influence was deep and 
varied, but in Alaska their religious and social customs were also 
deeply influenced by the Indians.” In Asia they are (whatever con- 
ditions may have existed in the past on the Arctic coast) compara- 
tively newcomers on the Pacific shore. 

The suggestion offered by Mr. Bogoras, as the result of his impor- 
tant investigations, is this: “ Possibly a connection existed on the 
Arctic shore between the Eskimo and Chukchee and the tribes far- 
ther to the west, —the Yenissey Samoyeds, the Yenissey Ostiaks, 
and the European Samoyeds. On the coast of Bering Sea, on the 
main line connecting America and Asia, we may, perhaps, speak of 
an Eskimo wedge that came from the north, and divided into two 
branches a continuous line of tribes of kindred culture, — or, at least, 
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of kindred traditions, —— which included the Indians of the North 
Pacific coast, that part of the Chukchee who do not belong to the 
Eskimo stock, the Koryak, the Kamchadale, and the Yukaghir. In 
Asia this stock of traditions may have traveled southward along the 
Pacific coast to the chain of islands extending beyond Kamchatka, 
and some of these tales may have migrated to or from America 
across Bering Strait before the coming of the Eskimo into that 
part of Alaska and Siberia that they now occupy.” The distribution 
of the Raven myth, “‘ the most important of all these myths,” favors 
such a view. However this may be, Mr. Bogoras has certainly given 
us a most valuable study in comparative folk-lore, and added much 
to the material at hand for the solution of the problem of American- 
Asiatic contact. 

SatisHaAN. Dwamish. In the “Bulletin of the Free Museum of 
Science and Art” (Phila.) for May, 1902 (vol. iii. pp. 227-238), Mr. 
S. Culin describes in detail, with 5 plates, “The Dwamish Indian 
Spirit Boat and its Use.” The Dwamish, from whom this object 
was obtained in 1900, dwell on the Cedar River in the State of Wash- 
ington. The boat and its accessories, their painting, symbolism, 
etc., are discussed on pages 228-234, the winter-ceremony (for cur- 
ing sickness) with the boat on pages 234-238, the account having 
been obtained from the principal performer. In this ceremony the 
shamans “ began movements with the poles, as though they were 
propelling the boat ; this kept up all night, and by noon of the next 
day they were supposed to have entered the under-world, when the 
struggle for the possession of the spirit of the sick man began.” On 
the “return journey,” the sick man is lifted from his pallet and 
“placed within the line formed by the upright slabs, that is, within 
the boat.” 

Siovan. Ogalala. In the “ Bulletin of the Free Museum of Sci- 
ence and Art”’ (Phila.), vol. iii. (1902), pp. 251-253, Mr. Louis L. 
Meeker describes (with figures in text) the hoop and sticks used by 
conjurers, obtained from South Dakota. The symbolism of the 
hoop is explained, and the common use of the hoop and sticks indi- 
cated, with text of the chant and improvisation employed. Concern- 
ing the latter we are informed that “ the pupils in the school say the 
syllables 47 ya ye and hi ye ya are correctly rendered in English by 
the kindergarten chorus, ‘ Hence this way, hence that way,’ but they 
possibly have no meaning at all, as indeed many Indians hold. Re- 
mains of these hoops may be found on the top of remote and lonely 
hills in every Indian community where I have been stationed.” 
The colors used are yellow (from juice of prickly poppy), red (from 
blood or red clay), blue (from blue earth), and black (from charcoal). 
Each stick belongs to one of the four winds according to its color, 
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and if the hoop is laid horizontally on the ground with the juncture 
_of yellow and red to the north, the proper colors of the winds are: 
yellow (north to east), black (east to south), blue (south to west), red 
(west to north). The hoops are used by the medicine-men to cure 
the sick. — Osage. In the “ American Anthropologist” (n. s. vol. 
iv. pp. 404-411) for July-September, 1902, Dr. G. A. Dorsey de- 
scribes “The Osage Mourning-War Ceremony,” as witnessed by 
him in April, 1902, while among these Indians in Oklahoma. The 
ceremonies extended over four days, and formerly there were four 
additional days of dancing and ceremonial. On the fourth day the 
sacred bundles figure prominently in the rites. In accordance with 
tribal belief, “the spirit of a dead Osage must be avenged, whether 
the dead be a child, woman, warrior, or old man.” This takes place 
by “the sacrifice of the scalp of an enemy over the grave.” The 
fulfilment of the obligation is the immediate duty of a very near 
relative of the departed, — “ but, before the scalp of an enemy may 
be obtained, it is necessary that certain rites be performed ; in other 
words, there must be a war dance or ceremony.” 


ToNKAWAN. Under the title, “ Die Tonkawa, der letzte Kanni- © 


balenstamm in den Vereinigten Staaten,” Mr. James Mooney con- 
tributes to “Globus,” vol. lxxxii. (1902), pp. 76-79, some general 
notes on the Tonkawa, a coast people of Texas, who in the eigh- 
teenth century had the reputation of being cannibals par excellence. 
To-day they number only some 50 souls on a reservation in the In- 
dian Territory. From Chief Sentali Mr. Mooney gathered in 1898 
considerable information conserning Tonkawa life and customs. A 
flood-legend was also reported. Some of the other tribes, like the 
Lipan, tell terrible stories of the cannibalism of the Tonkawa. 
TsimsH1An. Jésgde. Bulletin, No. 27 (Washington, D. C., 1902, 
pp. 244) of the Bureau of American Ethnology consists of “ Tsim- 
shian Texts,” in the Nass River dialect, recorded and translated by 
Franz Boas. These texts were collected by the author in Novem- 
ber—December, 1894, in Kinkolith, at the mouth of the Nass River 
from four men speaking the dialect called by the natives Nisqde. 
Pages 7-220 contain the English version, beside the Indian text and 
interlinear translation of 17 stories, most of them myths of the tribe. 
The English text of five supplemental stories is given on pages 221- 
235, the remainder of the Bulletin being devoted to convenient ab- 
stracts of the tales. Among the figures in these myths are: Txa’- 
msEm (the raven), the beaver, the porcupine, the wolves, the deer, 
the stars, “ Rotten-feathers,” One-Leg, giants and dwarfs, the grizzly 
bear, Ts’ak (the stolen boy), Little Eagle, She-who-has-a-labret-on- 
one-side, the squirrel, the grouse, Asi-hwi'l (son of “Good Luck”), 
chiefs, slaves, etc. These tales give quite a picture of the country 
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and life of the Indians. They attempt to account for, among other 
things, the following: Origin of daylight (boy steals sun-box), why - 
the gulls’ wings are black (raven threw them into the fireplace), why 
the bullhead is thin at one end (cursed by raven), why the hands of 
man are bent in old age (the raven’s hands were scorched), why man 
is mortal, why the deer are afraid of the wolves, origin of the colors 
of the stars, origin of the noise made by the wind in the trees, why 
one side of the halibut is black (raven makes pitch melt in the hot 
sun and run over the fish), why wood burns (raven fire-stealer struck 
the trees with his burning tail), etc. Some of these myths are 
almost fairy-tales, the social distinctions existing among the Tsim- 
shians making possible certain mo¢zfs found in European fairy-lore. 
The story of She-who-has-a-labret-on-one-side might almost go with 
“The Wife of Bath’s Tale.” A quaint notion is that of the man 
who attained supernatural strength by always sleeping at the edge 
of his smoke-hole. It is to be hoped the Bureau will continue these 
excellent “ Bulletins.” 

Uro-AztTecan. Aztec. Pages 1-10 of Professor Frederick Starr’s 
“Notes upon the Ethnography of Southern Mexico,” pt. ii. (re- 
printed from “Proc. Davenport Acad. Sci.,” Davenport, Iowa, vol. 
ix. 1902) treats of the Aztecs of Puebla, Tlaxcala, Vera Cruz, and 
Hidalgo. A list of objects of pottery, basketry, copal, breads, etc., 
used in connection with the “feast of the dead,” is given at pages 
2, 3, and at pages 4, §, brief stories in connection with place-names 
are recorded. The houses, dress, food, etc., of the Aztecs in the 
Veracruzan Huastec country are briefly described, also, more in 
detail the dances, — danza de Santiago, el Toro de cuero, los Negros, 
Los Viejos, etc. At Chontla the Montezuma, la Chenchera, and los 
Gabilanes are performed. The chenchera is a sort of animal puppet- 
show. In the markets of Tampico are to be found certain water 
vessels, “ which, in form and decoration, more nearly resemble the 
wares of the Pueblos of New Mexico and Arizona than any other 
Mexican pottery we have seen.” At pages 74-81 a vocabulary of 
Aztec words and phrases, made by an Indian boy of Citlatltepec for 
the Cura of Tantima, is printed. — Chiapanec. Pages 66, 67, of Pro- 
fessor Starr’s pamphlet contain brief notes on the Indians of Chiapa, 
— lacquer-work, aye made from a species of coccus, dances are briefly 
described. The gourd toys of Chiapa are famous. In the calald 
dance there is a dialogue in the old Chiapanec language. The lan- 
guage itself is practically dead; only a few old poople, especially in 
Suchiapa, are said to know the meanings of the old words. — Codex 
Nuttall. The “Codex Nuttall. Facsimile of an Ancient Mexican 
Codex belonging to Lord Zouche of Harynworth, England. With an 
Introduction by Zelia Nuttall” (Cambridge, 1902, MS. and 35 pp.), 
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published by the Peabody Museum of American Archeology and 
Ethnology, Harvard University, is a work that should be in the 
library of every learned institution, on the shelves of every public 
library, and in the possession of every private individual who can 
afford it. The Museum and Mrs. Nuttall ought to be encouraged 
in every way possible in so laudable an enterprise; also the gener- 
ous friends of the Museum to whom its publication is due. The 
name assigned the MS. is a deserved recognition of Mrs. Nuttall’s 
studies and researches, — through her the bringing to light of the 
Codex came about. The Codex Nuttall was painted on prepared 
deerskin, and the exact dimensions are reproduced, while the stiff 
parchment covers “have been designed in strict accordance with 
native methods.” According to Mrs. Nuttall “any one acquainted 
with the beautiful Codex preserved in the Imperial Library at Vienna 
cannot but recognize that it is the handiwork of the same artist who 
painted the present Codex.” They are practically complementary to 
each other, — sister codices, — representing the finest side of Mex- 
ican pictography. They are probably “the ‘two native books’ re- 
corded in the inventory of 1519.” The year-signs and day-signs of 
the Codex are briefly discussed, and on pages 20-33 Mrs. Nuttall 
treats of ‘The History of the Conqueror named Eight Deer, also, 
Tiger-Claw,” “The Lord Eight Ehecatl,” and “ The History of the 
Lady Three-Flint”’ as portrayed in the Codex. The greater part of 
the reverse of the Codex “consists of the simple enumeration of 
chieftains and conquered localities,” while other parts of the text 
“appear to furnish material for the chants or songs, such as were 
improvised or committed to memory by the native bards who were 
famed for their choice and beautiful language and flowing verse.” 
The text evidently “consists of several parts of unequal lengths, 
which deal with different peoples and episodes.” Mrs. Nuttall con- 
siders that, “ although beings of celestial descent are sometimes fig- 
ured, it is obvious that the text deals with real persons, and is mainly 
historical.” — Hofz. As Publication 66 (Anthropological Series, 
vol. iii. No. 3) of the Field Columbian Museum appears “ The Mish- 
ongnovi Ceremonies of the Snake and Antelope Fraternities” 
(Chicago, June, 1902, pp. 161-261), by George A. Dorsey and H. R. 
Voth, containing the result of investigations made by The Stanley 
McCormick Hopi Expedition. After a brief summary of previous 
accounts and notes on the village of Mishongnovi, the kivas, time 
and duration of ceremony, preliminary ceremony, participants, an- 
nouncement, etc., the ceremonies proper (lasting nine days) are de- 
scribed in detail, with a brief account of the four days after the 
ceremony and the snake legend. This memoir, which, in all parts 
of its execution, is a credit to the Museum, is illustrated with 73 
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fine plates. The ceremonies were witnessed under the most favor- 
able circumstances and with an intelligent codperation on the part 
of the native priests in the summer of 1901, It is interesting to 
learn that the four days succeeding the nine ceremonial days “are 
not ceremonial days, but rather days of pleasure, frolic, and fun, 
especially for the young people of the village.” The snake legend 
tells the origin of the snake ceremony. 

ZAPOTECAN. Pages 22-61 of Professor Starr’s pamphlet, cited 
above, relate to the Zapotecs of the region about Tehuantepec. The 
Zapotec texts, with English and Spanish translations of 16 songs, 
including the Zandunga, a favorite at wedding celebrations, are 
given, together with the musical notes. On pages 60, 61, are brief 
descriptions of pottery, food, New Year’s toys, etc. The songs are 
a curious mixture of Zapotec and Spanish, and the music has much | 
of the European. It is said that “when the Zandunga is being 
played in a house, any passer-by, even the poorest Indian, may enter 
and participate in the festivities; he may even invite any lady pre- 
sent to dance with him, and she may not refuse.” The Zapotec 
town of Huilotepec possesses a well-preserved, ancient “ Mapa,” 
which Professor Starr hopes soon to publish in the same style as 
the Mapa de Huchtla. 

ZoqueE-Mixe. Zogue. Pages 61-66 of Professor Starr’s pam- 
phlet contain notes on the Zoqueans of Tuxtla Gutierrez, the capital 
city of Chiapas, — physical type, houses, food, clothing, agriculture, 
pottery, folk-medicine (the Indian charges rich and poor one price), 
weddings, officials (there are two municipalities, one Indian, one 
mestizo), dances and music, household altars, feast of the dead, etc. 

ZuNIAN. Well-printed, well-illustrated, and provided with a brief 
but interesting introduction by Major J. W. Powell, appears the 
posthumously published work of Mr. Frank Hamilton Cushing, 
“ Zufii Folk-Tales” (N. Y. 1901, pp. xvii + 474.) This book is a 
worthy memorial of a great Americanist and at the same time, as 
Major Powell remarks, “a charming exhibit of the wisdom of the 
Zufiis as they believe, though it may be but a charming exhibit of 
the follies of the Zufiis as we believe.” One has but to read these 
tales to discover both the profound insight Cushing had into primi- 
tive life and primitive thoughts and the marvellous power he pos- 
sessed of doing justice in the garb of his own language to the speech 
of the Indian priest and story-teller. It will do every human being 
good to read these tales, and one can well say with the master-mind 
who penned the introduction : “ Under the scriptorial wand of Cush- 
ing the folk-tales of the Zufiis are destined to become a part of the 
living literature of the world.” The thirty-three tales here published 
cover a wide range of theme and incident: The Trial of Lovers, The 
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Youth and his Eagle, The Poor Turkey Girl, How the Summer 
Birds came, The Serpent of the Sea, The Maiden of the Yellow 
Rocks, The Foster-Child of the Deer, The Origin of the Society of 
Rattlesnakes, Stealing the Thunder-Stone and the Lightning-Shaft, 
The Warrior Suitor of Moki, Eight Tales of the Coyote, The Prairie- 
Dogs and their Priest the Burrowing-Owl, The Gopher’s Race, How 
the Rattlesnakes came, How the Corn-Pests were ensnared, Jack- 
Rabbit and Cottontail, The Rabbit Huntress, The Ugly Wild-Boy, 
The Revenge of the Two Brothers, The Young Swift-Runner and 
the Tarantula, The Cannibal Demon, The Hermit, The Twins of 
War and Chance, The Cock and the Mouse, The Giant Cloud-Swal- 
lower, The Origin of Anger. Pages 410-422 should be especially 
interesting to comparative folk-lorists, for they contain the text of 
the Italian tale of “‘ The Cock and the Mouse,” as told by Cushing 
to one of his Zufi friends at Manchester-by-the-Sea in 1886, and the 
English text of the Zufii version of the same tale given him by one 
of these friends about a year later at Zufii. Here “the reader may 
not only see what transformation the original underwent in such a 
brief period, and how well it has been adapted to the Zufii environ- 
ment and mode of thought, but also get a glimpse of the Indian 
method of folk-tale making.” Both from the point of view of the 
scientist and of the /ittérateur, Cushing’s “ Zufii Folk-Tales” is a 
book that deserves well of all men and women. Through it the 
Zufii will be remembered for all time. 
CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Mayan. Maya. Pages 12-22 of Professor Starr’s pamphlet treat 
of the Mayas of parts of the States of Vera Cruz, Tabasco, Chiapas, 
etc. The “conservative and suspicious character” of the Maya In- 
dians is referred to in the mestizo proverb: E/ indio nacié robando y 
muere dudando, “ the Indian is born a robber and dies a doubter.” 
Houses, food, dress, medicine, funeral customs, courting and mar- 
riage, musical instruments, amulets, dances (particularly the xto/es), 
masks, the medicine-man and his performances, ceremonials, etc., 
are briefly noted. The author inclines to believe that “‘ the language 
still holds its own, and even the Indian blood is gaining ground.” 
The A’men, or “medicine-man, conjurer, oracle,” makes use of the 
sastun, or “ magic crystal.” — Huaxtec. Pages 10-12 of Professor 
Starr’s pamphlet contain a few notes on the Huaxtecs of the States 
of San Luis Potosi and Vera Cruz, whose present condition “ is curi- 
ous and, in a degree, painful.” Both people and language are losing 
ground to mestizos and Aztecs. Mongrel words and customs abound. 
— Chol. Pages 73, 74, contain brief notes on the Chols of Chiapas, 
etc. The Chols place their “nicknames” (nearly all Spanish) after 
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their other two names, In spite of the law they “are accustomed 
to bury dead children under the floor of their hut.” In an Appendix 
is given a Chol vocabulary, with Spanish (alphabetical) and English 
equivalents. — Lacandon. Ina brief note on the Lacandons (p. 74) 
Professor Starr observes concerning their stone-tipped arrows, etc. : 
“Tt is doubtful whether these have much significance in the actual 
life of the Lacandons. It is quite possible that they are made more 
as curiosities and for sale than for actual use.”— Z7zenda/l. Pages 
69-72 of Professor Starr’s pamphlet treat of the Tzendals of Tene- 
japa, Cancuc, etc. Physical type, dress, houses, industries, pot- 
tery, drink and food, musical instruments, calendar, etc., are briefly 
noted. On page 72 are given the month-names still in use. — 7z0- 
tsil. Pages 67-69 of Professor Starr’s pamphlet treat of the Tzotzils 
of Chamula. Language, religion, physical type, industries, dress, 
counting, are briefly considered. These Indians use the fingers in 
counting, beginning with the little finger of the left hand, so that 
5 is the left thumb, Io the little finger of the right hand. In the 
notable insurrection of the Indians of Chamula in 1869, “the soul 
of the enterprise was an inspired priestess, Augustina Gomez Che- 
cheb.” 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

Peruvian. In his paper on “Types of Culture in Peru,” pub- 
lished in the “ American Anthropologist ” (vol. iv. n. s. pp. 753-759) 
for October-December, 1902, Dr. Max Uhle concludes that at Pach- 
acamac we have evidence of the following periods of culture succeed- 
ing each other: 1. Classical style of Tiahuanaco. 2. Local, epigonal 
development of Tiahuanaco culture. 3. Period of vessels painted 
white, red, black. 4. Period of certain black vessels. 5. Inca style. 
The valleys of Chincha, Pisco, and Ica, which form a separate arche- 
ological area south of Lima, exhibit these periods: 1. Inca. 2. An 
interesting culture, with some peculiar features, which immediately 
preceded the invasion of the Incas. 3. Occasional burial-places cor- 
responding to the first and second periods of Pachacamac. 4. An 
independent culture, possibly preceding the others (the pottery 
resembles that of Tiahuanaco, but differs in freedom of style), — an 
older sister (or perhaps the mother) of the old Trujillo culture. The 
progress and succession of cultures in Peru evidently covers several 
millenniums. 


GENERAL. 

CULTIVATED Pants. In his “ The Origin and Distribution of the 
Cocoa Palm,” which appears as “ Contributions to the U. S. National 
Herbarium,” vol. vii. No. 2, O. F. Cook maintains that the cocoa is 
not, as De Candolle and other earlier writers believed, of Indo-Malayan 
origin, but is a native of America (probably the Andean region of 
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Colombia), whence, in prehistoric times, it was carried to Polynesia, 
Indonesia, etc., largely by human agency. — In “ Globus ” under the 
title “ Ueber Ursprung, Geschichte und Verbreitung der Kukosnuss- 
palme,” Professor F. W. Neger gives (vol. lxxxii. pp. 91, 92) a brief 
résumé of Mr. Cook’s monograph. 

Economics. In his article, “ Economic Man — A Definition,” in 
the “ American Anthropologist ” (n. s. vol. iv. pp. 201-206) for April- 
June, 1902, Dr. A. E. Jenks elaborates the thesis that: “This won- 
derful change from the primitive man with his fire, shelter, clothing, 
weapons, and tools, —all of which he alone could move from 25 to 
100 miles in a single day,—to the man in our city with property 
interests of millions scattered through a dozen States, is due to the 
rise, development, and predominance of what may be called the 
economic sense. Economic sense expresses itself in a unique mental 
attitude toward consumable goods. It is the invariable possession 
of the economic man, — it is the mark of the economic man.” In 
the mortuary sacrifices of the Ojibwa the fundamental idea is the 
destruction of property. A Carnegie has in mind the continued 
productiveness of his property. This essay is perhaps too dogmatic 
in places. 

GESTATION AND PARTURITION Mytus. In the “American An- 
thropologist ” (vol. iv. n. s. pp. 737-742) for October-December, 
1902, Dr. Washington Matthews publishes a brief article on “ Myths 
of Gestation and Parturition,” in which he argues for the recogni- 
tion of “the story of the emergence” and the “tree of emergence” 
found among the Navahos, Zufii, ancient Scandinavians, Polynesians, 
etc., to be really myths of gestation and birth. The very language 
of some of the legends in question supports the author’s contention, 
which is an entirely reasonable one. 

Lincuistics. Professor Cyrus Thomas’s “ Provisional List of Lin- 
guistic Families, Languages, and Dialects of Mexico and Central 
America,” in the “ American Anthropologist” (n. s. vol. iv. 1902, 
pp. 207-216) for April-June, 1902, is “a tentative basis for future 
studies,” but a very welcome list. The author, besides a number of 
unplaced (and mostly extinct) tongues, recognizes the following fam- 
ilies: Athapascan (Apache and the extinct Toboso), Caribbean, 
(Moreno of northern coast of Honduras), Chiapanecan, Chibchan, 
Chinantecan, Coahuiltecan, Cunan, Doraskean (substitutes the Chan- 
guina of Brinton), Huavean, Lencan, Matagalpan, Mayan, Nahuatlan, 
Otomian, Payan (in northeastern Honduras), Serian, Subtiaban (in 
the Leon region of Nicaragua), Taracan, Tequistlatecan, Totonacan, 
Ulvan, Xicaquean (in northern Honduras) Xincan, Yuman? (Co- 
chimi, Cocopa, Guiacura, Pericu), Zapotecan, Zoquean (including 
Mixe). This makes at least 26 distinct linguistic stocks in this 
region of the New World. 
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Mesca.isM. In the “ Popular Science Monthly” (vol. lxi. pp. 52- 
71) for May, 1902, Mr. Havelock Ellis has an article on “ Mescal : 
A Study of a Divine Plant.” After briefly describing the “ mescal 
cult” of the Kiowas, Huichols, Tarahumari, etc., the author gives 
the results of his own experiments with this drug, the Au&/i of the 
Tarahumari, the peyote of Mexican Indians, etc., the raiz diabolica 
of old Father Ortega. The conclusion reached is that mescal has 
an educational value (through the experience it affords), and “the 
Indians who raised this remarkable plant to divine rank, and dedi- 
cated to it a cult, have in some measure been justified, and even in 
civilization there remains some place for the rites of mescal.” 

A. F.C. andl. C. C. 
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FOURTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERI- 
CAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


Tue Society met in Washington, D. C., conjointly with Section 
A, Anthropology, A. A. A. S., and the American Anthropological 
Association, during Convocation Week, on December 30 and 31, 
1902, and January 1 and 2, 1903. For the three societies was 
arranged a common programme, in such manner that Tuesday, De- 
cember 31, was given to the Section in Anthropology, Wednesday, 
January 1, to the American Anthropological Association, and Thurs- 
day, January 2, to the American Folk-Lore Society, while Friday, 
January 3, was made a joint session. At the same time met in 
Washington the American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence and affiliated societies. 

On Monday, December 29, at 10 A. M., addresses of welcome on 
behalf of the Washington Academy of Sciences and other scientific 
societies were delivered in the main building of Columbian Univer- 
sity. On Monday afternoon, Vice-President Culin made an address 
before the Section of Anthropology, his subject being: “ New World 
Contributions to Old World Culture.” At 8 A. m. was delivered the 
address of the retiring President of A. A. A. S., Professor Asaph 
Hall, U. S. N. 

On Tuesday, from 10 A. M. to I Pp. M, and from 2 to 5 P. M., Sec- 
tion H met at the Columbian University for the reading of papers. 

On Wednesday, the American Anthropological Association met 
at the same hours. In the evening took place the annual dinner of 
the American Society of Naturalists and other affiliated societies, 
including the American Folk-Lore Society. The dinner was fol- 
lowed by the annual address of the President, Professor J. McK. 
Cattell. 

On Thursday, January 2, the American Folk-Lore Society met for 
business at 10 A. M. 

The Secretary presented the Report of the Council, including 
reports made to the Council by the Secretary and Treasurer. 

The membership of the American Folk-Lore Society for the year 
1902 was : Honorary members, 15 ; life members, 12; annual mem- 
bers, 325; libraries subscribing, 76; total, 428. 

The publication of the Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Soci- 
ety, suspended since 1899, will during the current year be resumed 
with volume viii., being a collection of Maryland Folk-Lore, made 
by the Baltimore Folk-Lore Society. It is hoped that the series 
may henceforth be maintained with an annual volume. 

Herewith is represented, in substance, the Report of the Trea- 
surer, from December 30, 1901, to December 27, 1902 :— 
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RECEIPTS. 
Balance from last statement . . . + «+« « « $1868 32 
Receipts from payment of annualdues . . . . . 795 00 
Subscriptions to the Publication Fund . 226 oo 
Sales of Journal of American Folk-Lore, through ‘Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co., from February 1, 1901, to December 1, 1g02 . 729 47 
Sales of Journal of American Folk-Lore, through the Secretary 2 25 
Sales of Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, through 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., August 1, 1901, to August 1, 1902 

(net of mailing charges and commission) . 135 10 


$3756 53 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., for manufacturing Journal of Amer- 
ican Folk-Lore, Nos. 55-58 . ‘ $1000 53 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., for mailing and other charges, Journal 
of American Folk-Lore, ra md 1, 1901, to December 1, 


1902. 289 02 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, commission on sales of Journal : 72 95 
E. W. Wheeler, Cambridge, Mass., printer, circulars, paper, etc. 5° 00 


W. W. Newell, Secretary, clerk hire, postage stamps, etc. . 68 65 
To Secretaries of Local Branches, rebates of fees : 


E. W. Remick, Boston, Mass. 3° 50 
M. L. Fernald, Cambridge, Mass. ° ° ° ° ° 31 50 
G. A. McLeod, Cincinnati,O. I2 50 
Second National Bank, New York, N. Y., for collections . 4 70 
$1560 65 


December 27, 1902, balance to new account. gig - 2195 88 


$3756 53 


No nominations for officers having been presented by members 
through the Secretary, as provided for by the rules, the Council 
offered their nominations, and the Secretary was instructed to cast 
a single ballot for officers during the year 1903, as follows :— 

PRESIDENT, Professor Livingston Farrand, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 

First Vice-PRESIDENT, Professor Frederick Starr, Chicago Uni- 
versity, Chicago, IIl. 

Seconp VIcE-PRESIDENT, Professor Alexander F. Chamberlain, 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

CounciLtors (for three years), Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, Bureau of 
Ethnology, Washington, D. C.; Mr. James Mooney, Bureau of Eth- 
nology, Washington, D. C.; Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Washington, 
D. C. 
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The Permanent Secretary was given authority to arrange the time 
and place of the next annual meeting, in conjunction with the meet- 
ing of Section H, Anthropology, A. A. A. S., and o the American 
Anthropological Association. 

Committees appointed by the Council for 1903 are as follows : — 

Publication: Professor Boas, Professor Chamberlain, Professor 
Starr, the President, and the Permanent Secretary. 

Local Societies: The presiding officer of each local Branch, the 
President and Secretary. 

Music (continued): Dr. Franz Boas, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. W. 
R. Bullock, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Otto B. Cole, Boston, Mass. ; 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Washington, D. C.; Mr. Henry E. Kreh- 
biel, New York, N. Y. 

No other business coming up, the Society proceeded to near the 
address of the retiring President, Professor George A. Dorsey. Dur- 
ing the remainder of the morning session and in the afternoon the 
Society listened to the reading of papers. 

On Friday morning the three societies met conjointly for the 
reading of papers. On Friday evening a reception was given by the 
Trustees of the Corcoran Art Gallery and the Local Committee to 
the visiting members of the American Association and affiliated 
societies. 

On Saturday morning members were received at the White House 
by the President of the United States. 

During the meetings, by courtesy of the Cosmos Club, the privi- 
leges of the club were offered to members of the American Associa- 
tion and affiliated societies. 

In course of the meetings were read the following papers on Folk- 
Lore and connected topics : — 

The Influence of the Algonkian Language on English Speech in 
America, A. F. CHAMBERLAIN, Worcester, Mass. 

The Tube-guessing Game of the American Indians, Stewart 
Cuttin, Philadelphia, Pa. 

System and Sequence in Maidu Mythology, R. B. Dixon, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

The Religion of the Arapaho, as determined by the Rites of Prayer 
and Fasting (Presidential Address), G. A. Dorsry, Chicago, IIl. 

Pawnee Star-Lore, ALicE C. FLETCHER, Washington, D. C. 

Military Insignia of the Omaha, Atice C. FLETCHER and FRANCIS 
La FLEscuHE, Washington, D. C. 

The Aleut and his Folk-Lore, F. A. GotpEr, Cambridge, Mass. 

Indian Arrow Poison, W J McGeez, Washington, D. C. 

Myths of Gestation and Parturition, WASHINGTON MATTHEWs, 
Washington, D. C. 


} 
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Boat-Burial and the Magic Ship in Medizval Romances, W. W. 
NeEweELt, Cambridge, Mass. 
Negro Burial Ceremonies and Societies, ROLAND STEINER, Grove- 
town, Ga. 
i Haida Mythology, J. R. Swanton, New York, N. Y. 
Certain Maryland Survivals, ANNE W. WuHITNEY, Baltimore, Md. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


PHONOGRAPHIC RecorD oF Foik-Soncs. — During the years 1900 and 
1901, I. Rozdolskyj, working under the auspices of the Ethnographic Com- 
mittee of the Chevchenko Society of Lemberg, recorded some 1500 Galician 
folk-melodies by means of the phonograph. These are now being transcribed 
by O. Ludkevyé and will finally be published in the “ Ethnographic Collec- 
tion ” issued by the society. 


PuBLICATION OF ESTHONIAN FoLk-Lore. — The indefatigable folk-lorist, 
M. J. Eisen, published during the period 1893-1899 no fewer than 28 little 
volumes of folk-tales at prices from 10 to 30 kopecks (average 20 kopecks 
= 1ocents). The demand on the part of the people themselves for these 
booklets has been so great that the publishers feel secure about their outlay 
and are willing to continue to issue them. These pamphlets are so insignif- 
icant as scarcely to be noticed outside the land of their origin, but are of 
great importance to the folk-lorist, as well as, evidently, of use and instruc- 
tion to the folk itself. Here is a notable instance of folk-support of folk-lore. 
Altogether Eisen has published in this way 1761 folk-tales, jests, etc. Of 
the 28 little volumes Nos. 1-6 contain tales of the king’s sons and the king’s 
daughters, animal and origin tales, legends, jests, tales involving supersti- 
tious ideas, etc. ; Nos. 7-8, devil-tales ; No. 9, tales of the “ Master-thief ;” 
Nos. 10-14, folk wit and humor ; Nos. 15-20, local tales ; No. 21 contains 22 
tales of treasure-diggers ; No. 22 contains 40 tales of the “ house-spirit ;” 
No. 23, the seven books of Moses, contains 60 tales ; No. 24 contains 25 
tales relating to the “ Alp ;” No. 25, “The Book of the Jug,” contains 20 
tales ; No. 26 contains 40 ghost-stories ; No. 27 contains 65 tales of the water- 
spirits ; No. 28, “the book of John,” contains 25 tales. In 1890 Eisén pub- 
lished the largest collection of Esthonian riddles (10 riddle-songs and 1770 
riddles) under the title “ Eesti rahva mdistatused ” (Dorpat, 1890, pp. 181). 
Eisen and Hurt have together collected some 50,000 variants of Esthonian 
riddles, and the number of Esthonian folk-tales now gathered is something 
like 20,000. Altogether (without monetary subventions of any sort) by the 
cooperation of nearly a thousand collectors, chiefly peasants, folk-lore ma- 
terial embracing far more than 200,000 items has been placed upon record 
through the zeal of Hurt, in whose footsteps Eisen has followed. To publish 
all this is a giant task, but Eisen has make a good beginning in one way. 
These notes are taken from Karle Krohn’s brief account of “ Die Marchen- 
und Sagenpublikationen von M. J. Eisen,” in the “ Anzeiger der Finnisch- 
Ugrischen Forschungen ” (vol. ii. 1902, 71-77). One cannot but admire the 
zeal of the folk-lorists of the Finno-Ugrian peoples. 


Naiveté or CHILDHOOD AND ADULT SUPERSTITION. — Seldom does one 
come across so striking an example of the difference between the naive 
thought of the child and the superstition of the parent as is recorded in the 
following brief item which “ L’Anthropologie (vol. xiii. p. 787) takes from 
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the Toulouse “ Dépéche ” of October 16, 1902 : “ At Gelida, near Barcelona, 
in a procession organized by the curé of the parish a child was to act the 
part of the angel of the tabernacle. On hearing about it, a younger brother, 
jealous of the importance accorded to his elder brother, exclaimed, in ridi- 
cule, ‘I shall be the devil!’ In a religious frenzy, his mother seized a knife 
and cut the throat of the boy.” This is said to have taken place on Octo- 
ber 15, 1902. 


Footprints or St. THomas. — In his “ Materiales para el estudio del 
Folk-Lore Misionero ”’ (Buenos Aires, 1894, pp. 32), Dr. Juan B. Ambrosetti 
notes the legend of the “ Stones of S. Pi-pd” on the Argentine shore of the 
Alto Parana, near the old Jesuit mission of Corpus. The curious name 
Santo Pi-pd (“ hands and feet of the saint ”) refers to the tradition (of Jesuit 
origin) that in passing this way St. Thomas, the pre-Columbian Christianizer 
of America, left on the rocks the marks of his hands and feet as evidence of 
his power and presence. The “feet and hands” are certain curiously cor- 
roded rocks. Dr. Ambrosetti’s study contains many interesting items of 
“Mission ” folk-lore. By “ Folk-Lore Misionero ” is meant not merely that 
relating to the federal territory known as Misiones, but the folk-lore of 
the Province of Corrientes, the Republic of Paraguay, and the Brazilian pro- 
vinces of Rio Grande del Sur and Parana. 


A Fotxk-Lore Institute. — According to “Wallonia” (vol. x. 1902, p. 
274) there has just been founded at Antwerp, by the poet Max Elskamp, with 
the codperation of MM. de Broen and Fierens, a “ Conservatoire de la Tra- 
dition populaire,” a sort of Folk-Lore Institute. The object of the “ Insti- 
tute ” is to preserve the originality of the /o/é by securing for it respect and 
admiration and, if need be, to restore traditions. But, as M. Colson, the 
editor of “ Wallonia,” remarks, the greatest “ Institute of Folk-Lore” is the 
Solk itself, and fixing tradition by writing is not always the same as preserving 
it. In this connection, it is interesting to note the recent effort of MM. 
Ren-Ghilain, Dufranc, etc., to preserve the folk-lore of their country, by 
founding “ Le Pays Borain,” a very popular journal. 

A. F.C. 


Pic-Tart CHARLEY. — The following tale was told me by an old negro 
named Lot Hill. He says it was told him by his mother, “a real, genawine 
outlandish (é. ¢. ‘foreign,’ — from Africa or the West Indies) woman,” though 
he was born in Kentucky and brought with her to Missouri, “ ’way long before 
de railroad kyars was thought of.” The tale is perhaps too like the “ Pied 
Piper ” to be African, and too unlike it to be European. Lot says he never 
heard any one tell the story except his mother. He can neither read nor 
write, but has a good memory well stored with “signs,” charms, and other 
superstitions. He believes every incident of his story really occurred. The 
story is given in his own words : — 

“ Wunst on a time, dey was a man dat tuck up a claim in de big oak woods, 
an’ den he bought all de land dat j’ined hisn. Ef de neighbors want to sell, 
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dat ’s all right. Ef dey don’t want to sell, dat’s all right too, kase (because) 
he make ’em, come it easy or come it hard. 

“ De one dat hilt (held) out agin (against) ’im de longest was a ole witcher- 
’ooman dat had a mighty fine little place ‘longside o’ de ribber (river), an’ 
dat little place was de one little place dat he honed (yearned) arfter de 
mostest. So, he hilt out an’ she hilt out, an’ he coaxed an’ he fussed, an’ 
she ain’t go forrid to his notions no mo’ ’n de big stump in de field or de 
big stone squottin’ in de holler o’ de hills. 

“Den, one night, while de storm a-ragin’ like de Nora’s ark time come 
back, dat ole witcher-’ooman, she up an’ died, an’ den, de day arfter de funil 
(funeral), de man, he out wid a will she done made, a-leavin’ de proppity to 
him, wid de conditionmints dat he fetch up her gran’son, a po’, peakedy, 
no-’count lil young un, wid a whopple (awry) jaw, a blin’ eye, an’ a swivelled 
(shrivelled) laig. De whole on ’im no bigger ’n a drap-shot (drop-shot), an’ 
wid mighty little life in ’im, by his looks. Hit seem quare ter de folks, dat 
will, arfter all de fussmints an’ ructions (quarrels and dissensions) dem two 
been had, but nobody ain’t say nuttin, kase why, nobody ain’t know nuttin, 
an’ nobody ain’t want dat po’, lil, ornery boy ter bury, so de man, he tuck 
‘im home an’ sot ’im ter tendin’ de pigs, an’ dat business did shore ’gree 
wid de constitutions o’ dat boy mighty well. I ain’t sayin’ dat he grow much, 
but, lan’ sakes! de way he do eat. He cl’ar up de vittles lak de fire been 
th’u’ “em. Eat de meat, gnaw de bone, lick de plate so clean de flies turn 
dey back on it. Eat de corn-pone outen de pan an’ de ‘lasses outen de jug. 
Eat de taters outen de ashes, an’ de roas’in’-years. Eat de greens an’ de 
hominy an’ de chitlins (chitterlings), eat a// de vittles an’ scrape de pots 
twell de cook kin see huh face in dey shiny bottoms. My, dat make dat 
man mad! kase he shore was as vittle-stingy ez he was lan’-hongry (land- 
hungry). 

“Den, de cook flewed up. ‘Gimme mo’ vittles,’ she say, ‘kaze de boy 
eat all an’ de yuther han’s don’t git dey dinner.’ 

“ At dat de man cuss some mo’, an’ he send de boy down in de woods 
wid a bag o’ taters an’a hunk o’ bread an’a piggin (pail) o’ salt, an’ he say, 
‘You go russle fo’ yo’se’f now, whiles you tend my hogs,’ an’ de boy say, 
‘ All right, moster ;’ an’ he go off a-whuslin’ (whistling), an’ de whustle (whis- 
tle) was made outen a ole dried pigtail he picked up some’res. 

“* Now, I gwine hab some peace,’ say de man, but he was mistookened. 
He ain’t had no peace for many an’ many ’s de day, an’ hit ain’t but two-thee 
days twell he noduss (notice) ez he ride eroun th’u’ de woods an’ de fiel’s 
dat mos’ all de pigs is somehow lost dey tails. 

“ Den, ain’t he r’ar an’ pitch an’ cuss! an’ den he recomember ’bout dat 
pigtail he see de boy suckin’ at, an’ he hunt up de boy an’ ax him p’intedly did 
he done dat devilmint on de pigs. ‘Huccome (how come) my pigs ain’t got 
no tails?’ say de man. 

“<Tet’em,’ say de boy. ‘ Ain’t I allus been entitled Pigtail Charley? I 
been raised dishaway: I suck de pigtail lak turr (the other) chilluns suck 
de breas’,’ 

“Den de man rar an’ cuss twell (till) de trees shuck (shook). ‘Yo’ lil 
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sawed-off eend o nutt’n (you little sawed-off end of nothing), git offen my 
land !’ he holler. 

“* You git offen my land,’ say de boy. 

“ At dat de man charge at ’m wid a whup (whip), but de boy, he dodge, 
an’ lose hisse’f mungs (amongst) de trees, an’ de man, he rack off to lodge 
hims kimplaint wid de neighbors, and byme-by de neighbors dey ’gin to 
noduss dat dey hogs ain’t got no tails, an’ den dey all nunite wid de man to 
dribe (drive) dat boy outen de sottlemint. 

“ Dey hunt ’im an’ dey hunt ’im an’ dey cayrn’t find ’im ; dough, toe-be- 
shore, dey find a heap o’ his tracks an’ de big ash-piles an’ de cobs o’ de 
roas’in’-years an’ de bones o’ a mighty lot o’ pigs, an’, den, when dey sees 
how mighty thin de hog crap (crop) a-gittin, dey git desput (desperate) an’ 
dey bring out de dogs ; an’ de dogs, dey find ’im a-settin’ in de holler ob a 
big oak tree, a-playin’ on dat ole pigtail whussle as ca’m as de cl’ar June 
day. 

“* Lemme be,’ say de boy, ‘an’ I let you be ;’ an’ wid dat, he wave back 
de dogs, but de men come on fast as dey could fer de hosses gwine 
(going) sideways an’ a squottin’ backwa’ds kase dey so skeered o’ dat lil 
whussle. 

“Den, de boy run. Gordamighty, how he dorun! He far (fairly) split 
de wind, he run to beat the Ole Boy (the devil), an’ de hosses an’ de dogs run 
too when dey see ’m go, but dat ain’t all. De hogs, dey come runnin’ too, an’ 
sitch a-gruntin’ an’ a-snuffiin’!— an’ de hogs, dey beat the hosses an’ de 
dogs, an’ byme-by, wid de boy, dey reach de bank o’ de ribber (river) 
an’ de boy, he run down it, an’ de hogs, dey run down it licketty-splicketty, 
pelt, an’ dey bofe run, boy an’ hogs, wid de boy in de middle o’ de bunch, 
runnin’, runnin’ ‘long de bank twell they come wheres a big bluff stick 
out lak a ole bustin’-to-pieces wall, de boy whusslin’ all de time, an’ den 
de boy he turn roun’ an’ wave his han’, good-bye, an’ then he run th’u’ de 
bluff jis (just) lak (like) it was de free a’r o’ Hebn (Heaven), an’ de hogs 
dey go th’u’ de bluff de same way, follerin’ right arfter ’im, so as dey 
ain’t one hog lef’ in dat country, but when de men an’ de hosses an’ de 
dogs come up, dey butt deyse’fs ’ginst de solid bluff an’ dey cayrn’t git 
th’u’ noway, an’ fum that day to this, nobody ain’t nuvver set eyes on de 
hide ner de ha’r o’ Pigtail Charley, an’ dem hogs, an’ sarve ’em right too, 
kase dey was all a-heppin’ (helping) dat man to steal de birfright away 
from de orphum. 

Mary A. Owen. 


St. JosEPH, Mo. 
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Tue NicHt CHANT, a Navaho Ceremony. By WasHINGTON MATTHEWS. 
Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural History, vol. vi. Publi- 
cations of the Hyde Southwestern Expedition. May, 1902. New York, 
N.Y. Pp. xvi, 332- 

In the “ Mountain Chant, a Navaho Ceremony ” (Fifth Annual Report of 
the Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, 1887), Dr. Matthews introduced a 
new era for the knowledge of aboriginal American religion, and indeed for 
the theory of religions in general. For the first time, it was made possible 
to attain a true comprehension of native character and thought ; the alien 
races with which Anglo-Americans had lived for three centuries, without 
penetrating further than the surface of their mentality, were revealed in the 
clear light of their own intellectual conceptions. This addition to knowledge 
was followed, in 1895, by “ Navaho Legends,” in which an account was given 
of the traditional history of the people, intermingled with its mythology, 
and presupposed in its ritual. Finally, in the noble work now under exam- 
ination, Dr. Matthews has increased his benefit to science, perhaps greater 
than that of any other modern investigator into gentile religious life, by a 
complete explanation of a single ceremony, presented with every advantage 
of space, notes, and illustration. 

The Night Chant, or kédze hatdl (hie, night, haté/, hymnody), like many 
other great Navaho ceremonies, lasts for nine nights (like the Christian 
novena); its object is primarily the cure of diseases, the rite being performed 
at the request and expense of a suffering patient. At the same time, the 
effect of the observance is by no means limited to this one purpose, but is 
supposed to promote the growth of crops, the falling of rain, and attain- 
ment of prosperity in general, while at the same time it constitutes a social 
function, offering opportunities for mirth and entertainment. The Night 
Chant, in particular, requires continuous song during the period of celebra- 
tion. The cost to the person treated consists of a fee to the chief shaman 
(priest), smaller fees to his assistants, and expenses for articles used in the 
rites ; the expense, two or three hundred dollars, is defrayed partly in cash, 
partly in horses, sheep, or goods. On the last day, when public interest is 
greatest, and crowds flock to the performance, the visitors are expected to 
provide their own supplies of food. For the purpose is constructed a lodge 
closely resembling the ordinary hogan (dwelling), save in being of greater 
dimensions. At the close of the exercises the structure is abandoned to 
decay, so that ruined ceremonial lodges are everywhere visible ; those be- 
longing to the Night Chant are distinguished by the addition of an arbor 
erected at the distance of a hundred paces, and used as a dressing-room for 
the dancers on the last night. An idea of the ceremonies will best be given 
by brief mention of usages belonging to each day. 

The first evening, after the arrival of the chanter, is occupied with apply- 
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ing to the sick person the talisman of Hastséyalti (Talking God, considered 
to be the maternal grandfather of the yé/, and known as Yébitsai); this con- 
sists of four willow sticks, capable of being spread into a quadrangle, and 
carrying an eagle feather; kethawns or message-sticks (conceived to carry 
appeals to the gods) are made and applied ; the lodge is consecrated by the 
shaman, who rubs on the post sacred meal, white or yellow, according as 
the patient is male or female. On the second day additional kethawns are 
employed, and a sudatory built, whither the sufferer is conducted in pro- 
cession, on a trail strewn with pollen; the song shows that gods are con- 
ceived to attend. Two masked actors, dressed as yéi (deities), representing 
Hastséyalti and his wife Haasts¢ébaad, apply massage, with use of sacred 
wands ; the personators unmask and return to the lodge, while the chanter 
sprinkles pollen. A dry-painting is made, depicting the houses of the gods 
on the four sacred mountains of the Navaho (Pelado Peak, San Mateo, San 
Francisco, San Juan), provided with colored lines indicating the trails on 
which the deities arrive ; a long prayer is recited by the priest and repeated 
by the patient ; the latter is clad in an evergreen dress ; the war gods enter 
and move sun-wise about him in a circle ; the garlands of the dress are re- 
moved, carried to the north, and sprinkled with pollen, after which a bene- 
diction is uttered in low tones. On the third day is continued the treatment 
with kethawns and sudatory. On the fourth day, beside this treatment, is 
employed ablution with amo or soap-root ; the fourth night is devoted toa 
vigil, in which the patient, accompanied by a virgin boy and girl, keeps watch 
over the masks and other properties ; a crier announces the first streak of 
day, and a series of hymns is sung, called “ Songs of the Beautiful Dawn.” 
On the fifth day, candidates are initiated into the mystery of Hastséyalti, 
of which ceremonial scourging forms a part. On the sixth day is made a 
great dry-painting, representing the experience of the prophet Bitahatini at 
a lake where he was permitted to behold the ceremonies of the Holy Ones ; 
begging gods, including Hastséyalti himself, go about asking donations for 
the lodge. At evening of the seventh day is held a rehearsal of the dance 
of the final night. On the eighth day takes place an initiation for the bene- 
fit of candidates desirous to obtain higher degrees, as well as an exorcism 
and fumigation. 

The exercises of the ninth night form the central part of the ceremony. 
The public performance begins with the ceremony of the Atsalei or First 
Dancers ; these are four Yésaka (male divinities) and Hastséyalti, who ap- 
pear nearly naked, their bodies coated with white earth and water, masked, 
decorated, and provided with wand and rattle ; they are considered to be 
genii of vegetation, and also are spoken of as thunderbirds. The patient 
sprinkles meal on each deity, and offers sacrificial cigarettes ; the priest 
recites a long prayer, inviting the divine presence, beseeching blessings, 
and, as usual, finally representing the ceremony as effectual, and the 
cure as completed. The gods then perform their dance, and sing, the 
song being perhaps the most important part of the ceremony; it is said 
that if one syllable be misplaced, the whole preceding work of nine days 
is valueless. 
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The great dance of Naakhai follows ; the dancers, who are dressed and 
painted in the lodge, proceed to the arbor (a sort of greenroom) to get 
their masks, wands, and rattles ; among the twelve, Yébaka and Yébaad 
(male and female divinities) follow one another alternately, singing in under- 
tones and shaking their rattles as they march in the darkness. For a time 
they dance in single file, but at last separate into two ranks, and stand 
opposite, after which the type of the dance resembles that which we call 
a“ Virginia Reel.” While this is going on, a clown, Ténenili, relieves the 
tedium by various erratic performances. Finishing hymns are sung, and the 
divine beings are supposed to depart; but the patient must not eat certain 
parts of an animal, nor any food which has floated on water, and must sleep 
within the lodge for four nights. 

Among the songs may be given for illustration the Daylight Song, No. 
12:— 

He has a voice, he has a voice. 

Just at daylight Sialia calls. 

The bluebird has a voice, 

He has a voice, his voice melodious, 

His voice melodious, that flows in gladness. 
Sialia calls, Sialia calls. 


A similar stanza repeats the same phrases for the twilight. 

The myth which is told to account for the rite is quite as interesting and 
valuable as the ceremonial part of the record. We learn how the prophet, 
Bitdhatini, that is to say, The Visionary, who is in the habit of taking lonely 
rambles on which he hears strange things, in the middle of the night learns 
from crows the luck of his brothers, who have gone on a hunting party, and 
that they will kill nomore game. (It may be a sign of a character originally 
animal that the divine personages of the great dance are said to follow the 
order of the crows, as these called from opposite sides of the cafion.) The 
Visionary fails to obtain belief from his brothers, but the end justifies his 
forecast. In the course of the hunt mountain sheep are seen, whom Bita- 
hatini is bidden to shoot ; but he is prevented by excessive trembling; the 
sheep throw off their masks and reveal themselves as holy ones ; they robe 
him in a sheepskin, and carry him to their inaccessible habitation, where 
he learns their rites. The prophet is missed, and his brothers, who now 
appreciate his sanctity, offer sacrifices, and perform rites to insure his 
return ; he comes back on the trail they had sprinkled with pollen, relates 
his history, and communicates knowledge of the mysteries of Hastséyalti, 
learned in the house of that deity, whither he had been brought by the 
holy sheep. The prophet himself disappears ; but a younger brother, who 
had been previously regarded as stupid, masters the songs, and performs 
the first ceremony of Kledze Hatal. 

In preliminary observations, Dr. Matthews offers accounts of persons and 
objects of worship, given with a clearness which leaves nothing to be desired. 
Beautiful illustrations make plain the character of the dances, and the para- 
phernalia of the cult. 

The work may serve as a model ; we have now, for all time, a record of 
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at least one rite of a tribe, in which scientific accuracy is united with poet- 
ical perception, to make thoroughly comprehensible the religious belief 
which has so long remained mysterious. 

One curious feature must not be passed over. The myths inake the cliff- 
house of Chelly Cafion a home of gods, in which rites have been learned, 
Dr. Matthews inclines to the opinion that the ceremonies may have been 
acquired from the ancient cliff-dwellers, rather than from the inhabitants of 
the great pueblos, Mokis and Zuiiis. 

Sufficient praise cannot be given to the beauty of this publication, which 
in form leaves nothing to be desired. Mr. F. E. Hyde, whose generosity 
has rendered the work possible, must feel it a pleasure and privilege to have 
assisted in the presentation of a memoir on the whole unrivalled. 

W. W. Newell. 


Ministére de I’Instruction Publique. Annales du Musée Guimet. Biblio- 
théque d’Etudes. Tome Treizitme. Le THfaTrE au Japon. Les Rap- 
PORTS AVEC LES CuLTes Locaux. Par ALEXANDRE BENAZET. Paris: E. 
Leroux, 1901. Pp. v + 303. ° 
The five sections into which this book is divided treat of Matzuri and 

mysteries, the sacred drama, the secular drama, literary procedures, and 

theatrical technique. Pages 295-300 are occupied by a bibliography of the 

Japanese stage. The numerous illustrations, as the editors explain, do not 

always fit the text to a nicety, the cuts furnished the author by M. Bing 

having to do with Japanese life rather than with the drama in particular. 

Like the kindred arts of Greece and India, the Japanese drama “ was born 

of song, dance, and music, and keeps, even in its latest creations, the traces 

of such origins.” The history of the drama in Japan is but one proof more 

of the essential unity of the human mind, for, as M. Bénazet observes (p. 

289): ‘The drama in Japan has followed the same path as did the Greek 

drama and the French mystery-play. Sprung from liturgical ceremonies, it 

possesses, under the name of 7%, the choir of the ancient tragedy, the satiri- 
cal drama or &iydghén, and the essential personages of the Graeco-Latin 
comedy. Moreover, we find in Japan the use of masks, the existence of the 
prologue, the importance attributed to mimicry, the employment of men in 
feminine réles, the adaptation to the stage of heroic and religious legends, 
the prolongation of the stage into the ward, — many traits besides common 
to the stage of the Far East and that of classical antiquity.” The drama 
does not escape the laws which govern the evolution of all other arts of man. 

These resemblances are neither chance coincidences nor evidences of bor- 

rowing, but “are produced apart by virtue of a general and permanent law 

of the human mind.” In these days, when the Aryan in general, and the 

Anglo-Saxon in particular, are being lauded to the skies as ¢he people with- 

out whom the world would perish, it does one good to come across a record 

of the achievements of another race, which kindles our faith that some day 
there shall be written, not the history of this or that nation, but the unitary 
story of mankind. The author well says: “ The primitive fonds of the races 
is everywhere the same. It is neither Aryan nor Anaryan, it is human.” 
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The hereditary soul of humanity lies beneath the web of facts and ideas. 
The expression of men’s thoughts differ, but the root-stock is the same. All 
human groups, arrived at a certain degree of civilization, tend to believe, to 
feel, and to act in the same way. The transitory forms of art and literature 
hide, as it were, the continuity of the human mind ; the effects of environ- 
ment and the “tendencies of race” overshadow it. Thus does the drama 
of Japan resemble that of the Occident in general character and in the 
phases of its development, while in some particulars.it is different. Japan 
is human, and Japan is Japan. The purely scenic part of the mafsuri, or 
primitive religious drama, “reveals an art still infantine, but full of fancy 
and caricature, and fairy-like, as might be expected from a people strangely 
imaginative and thrilled with intense movement and realistic mimicry.” 
The 4agura, or mute-play with masques and music, “ symbolizes the oldest 
traditions of the national mythology.” The samdasho, a propitiatory dance 
in honor of Yorimits, an Oriental St. George, had its origin in the ninth cen- 
tury, “the culminating point of primitive Japan.” In the imperial palace 
in the beginning of the twelfth century arose the shirabyédshi, a women’s 
dance, which “ made great inroads upon the other dances hitherto the mono- 
poly of men.” The nd and the Aiydghén, with their simple action, are the ele- 
ment of the religious drama since the fourteenth century. During thatcentury 
also the md, created when a spoken dialogue completed the dance and music, 
appeared. The popular drama owes little to the md, having followed a line 
of development independent of that of the sacred drama. Its modern rep- 
resentatives go back to the lyric recitation of which the Japanese are so fond. 
The prototype of the actors of the Japanese folk-drama is the marionette, — 
the puppet-actions have been imitated by the shida# actors. In the seven- 
teenth century occurred the great development of the 4adouki, the human 
or psychological drama, while the founder of the modern drama (shidai) 
was Fu-kuchi-gwen-Itchiro (1653-1734), “the Shakespeare of Japan.” For 
both the general reader and the specialist, this book, not at all exhaustive, 
or decisive on most points, will prove of considerable interest. 
Alexander F. Chamberlain. 


Tue Wire or Batu’s Tate: Its Sources AND ANALOGUES. By G. H. 
MaynaDiER. London: David Nutt, 1901. Pp. xii+222. (Grimm Li- 
brary No. 13.) Price 6/ net. 

SoHRAB AND RusTEM: THE Epic THEME OF A COMBAT BETWEEN FATHER 
AND Son. A Study of its Genesis and Use in Literature and Popular 
Tradition. By Murray ANTHONY Potter, A.M. London: David Nutt, 
1902. Pp. xii + 234. (Grimm Library No. 14.) Price 6/ net. 

Both these volumes were originally theses for the doctorate at Harvard 
University, from which form they have been recast and elaborated. They 
naturally find a place in “ The Grimm Library,” treating of two of the most 
interesting topics in all the range of folk-literature. 

Mr. Maynadier’s “ The Wife of Bath’s Tale” consists of nine chapters 
(The English Stories, Irish Parallels, Norse Parallels, French Parallels, 
Irish to English, Minor Incidents of the English Poems, the Relations of 
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the English Tales to One Another, Possible Relations of the English Tales 
to Other English Stories, German Parallels), a Conclusion (pages 192-194), 
and five brief appendices (The Irish Manuscripts, Later Treatment of the 
Loathly-Lady Theme, Black Hair in the French Descriptions of Ugliness, 
Change of Shape under Definite Conditions, No Odyssean Reminiscences 
in Wolfdietrich’s Mermaid, Else, and Heimgerth). There is also a good 
index. After showing that “our loathly lady, who is most famous as the 
heroine of ‘The Wife of Bath’s Tale,’ seems, in the days gone by, to have 
been known extensively in Northwestern Europe,” and establishing the fact 
(previously pointed out by Mr. Whitley Stokes and Mr. Alfred Nutt) that 
“the oldest tale which introduces a hag like Chaucer’s, whose frightful ugli- 
ness changes to radiant beauty, is to be found in Ireland,” the nucleus 
of the poems dealt with “was an allegorical folk-tale, in which a magical hunt 
served to bring the hero to a remote place where he was tested by a good 
fairy, and received as his reward not only her continued favor, but the sover- 
eignty of Erin.” After a time the test of “fair by day only or by night only” 
was added, and “in this shape the story was carried from Ireland to Britain, 
where it eventually became what is designated in our table the English ori- 
ginal.” Then divisions and elaborations of various sorts take place, details 
of some of which are given. 

“This tale of the loathly lady,” the author thinks, “more than any 
folk-tale yet examined, establishes the probability that, at times, English 
popular stories of the Middle Ages borrowed material from Ireland, either 
directly, or through the medium of some of the Celtic inhabitants of 
Great Britain.” The loathly lady in France and elsewhere in North- 
western Europe may have been derived from the Irish hag. Mr. May- 
nadier’s suggestion of Celtic origin for the English and related tales of 
the ugly bride changed to a beautiful maiden may be right, but the tale 
itself is probably more widespread than even he recognizes. The folk-lore 
of Northeastern Asia and Northwestern America, for example, furnishes a 
number of episodes which may be brought into relation with the loathly- 
lady concept, though here the possibility of borrowing from Russian sources 
is sometimes present. The Chukchee tale of the girl who, out of compas- 
sion, married the despised and disfigured seal, — in the night he turned into 
a handsome man, — reported by Bogoras (Amer. Anthr. vol. iv. n. s. 1902, 
p- 621) may belonghere. The primitive American treatment of the loathly- 
lady theme yet remains to be studied. Mr. Maynadier’s book is a good 
beginning and deals with the European aspects of the subject in very satis- 
factory fashion. 

Mr. Potter’s “Sohrab and Rustem” is concerned with the most complete 
form known of the story of a combat between father and son, a theme that 
“has touched and inspired every nation which has produced an epic or bal- 
lad of an epic character.” Chapters i.-ii. (pages 1-97), after a brief survey 
of the appearance of the theme in later literature, treat of its presence in 
purely popular and medizval romance literature. The most important class 
of variants represent the father as marrying away from home in a transitory 
union (sometimes the father is a mortal, sometimes not). In a second class 
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of variants the union seems intended to be permanent (separation is caused 
by the father’s being called away from home, or by some mishap befalling 
the child or its mother, or both ; sometimes the child is exposed). Chap- 
ter iii. (pages 97-180) is devoted to the consideration of the peculiar fea- 
tures of the tale connected with the man’s marriage away, the prominent 
réle of the woman in wooing, etc., the abandonment of the mother and the 
child by the father, etc. In this chapter the author discusses, with some 
detail, exogamy (explaining the man’s marriage away from home), matri- 
archy (ephemeral union, important position of woman), polyandry and poly- 
gamy (trial marriages, “bundling,” etc.), divorce, sexual hospitality, the 
wooing and lack of chastity of women in literature, the Hindu svayamvara 
(choosing of husbands by maidens), and its analogues elsewhere. Chapter 
iv. résumés the argument. Three brief appendices (pages 207-215) treat 
of combats between other relations, friends, etc., the refusal to give names, 
and the maternal uncle in history and literature. Appendix D (pages 215- 
234) contains a list of works cited in the book. The chapter-headings are 
rather full, but there is no index. 

The author’s general conclusion concerning stories of the Sohrab and 
Rustem type, in which the child of a mother left behind, after growing 
up, fights with his father, is that they “have had their origin among 
peoples or tribes where we find exogamy, and the transition stage from 
matriarchy to patriarchy,” spontaneous growth in various lands, has been 
a factor, for “the whole trend of my argument is against their having arisen 
in one country and their having travelled far and wide.” The anthropo- 
logical evidence cited by Mr. Potter does not prove satisfactorily his 
position with respect to the exogamic-matriarchal origin of these stories. 
This he seems to feel himself, to judge from his remark on page 197: “It 
might be asked why these tales do not exist among nations which live ac- 
cording to pure matriarchy, for I have produced none, and must admit that 
I have not yet come across any.” Moreover, in the stories themselves the 
matriarchate does not appear characteristically. Mr. Potter’s theory is cer- 
tainly an improvement on the older views which saw in the contest between 
father and son asolar myth, a rivalry of old and new divinities of vegetation, 
etc., but the problem cannot be said to be solved altogether, for much new 
and searching inquiry is yet needed. Mr. Potter’s book is both scholarly 
and suggestive, and while it does not exhaust the subject, gives new life to its 


discussion. 
Alexander F. Chamberlain. 


Evit Eye THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS. By R.C. Macracan, M.D. Lon- 
don: David Nutt, 1902. Pp. vii + 232. Price 7/6 net. 

In this book the author attempts to give “an honest account without liter- 
ary varnish of the present-day influence of the belief in an Evil Eye in the 
Gaelic-speaking districts of Scotland.” The belief in the Evil Eye in the 
west of Scotland (Highlands and islands) does not belong to the category 
of superstitious survivals found here and there in some aged individual or 
in some insignificant and secluded corner of the country, but “is generally 
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accepted by many, if not bya majority.” Although found chiefly among the 
agricultural and fishing population, it is by no means uncommon in a town 
like Oban. Even a probationer of the church has been known to entertain 
the idea, but Dr. Maclagan declares that “no evidence is forthcoming of a 
licensed medical man having any belief in it.” Most of the information 
concerning the Evil Eye was obtained from women, and that sex seems to 
furnish the majority of believers. 

Provocatives, stimuli, and symptoms of the Evil Eye are described, 
together with innumerable preventives, antidotes, remedies, etc., many of 
which are curious indeed. An interesting and valuable part of this book 
consists in the Gaelic terms for the Evil Eye and beliefs connected with 
it, phrases used in speaking about it,etc. It accords with the genius of 
the Gaelic language that a common turn should be “an evil eye fell on 
him ” (took him, settled on him, struck him). In certain parts of Ross, 
“a person desirous of avoiding reflection would say, ‘I am not putting 
my eye in it.’” On pages 94-96 there is given (Gaelic and English trans- 
lation) a tailor’s exposition of the medical science of the folk. In one 
“cure,” the witch of Endor— here “ the witch Hendry ” — is referred to. 
One of the names for this “folk-knowledge ” is eco/as ; “ making co/as” is not 
far from “ making medicine” in the sense of some of the primitive peoples 
of America. o/as is believed to be transmitted from father to daughter 
and from mother to son, but not from female to female. A curious side 
of the folk-lore of the evil eye is the use of urine as a preventive, —a 
quaint protective formula is cited on page 223. Dr. Maclagan confesses 
that he “is a believer in the Evil Eye only in so far as it may be a term for 
the natural selfishness of the human being, as a ‘tender heart’ is a recog- 
nized way of speaking of a nature apt to sympathy.” He has certainly 
made a contribution of value to the literature of the subject. 

Alexander F. Chamberlain. 


The Irish Saga Library. Vol.I. Tue Courtsuip or Fers. Translated 
by A. H. Leany. With Preface, Notes, and Literal Translations. _Illus- 
trations by Caroline Watts. London: David Nutt, 1902. Pp. xxxi + 
1o1. Price 2/ net. 

This neatly got-up little book begins auspiciously a series that cannot fail 
to be of interest both to the general reader and to the student of the folk- 
tale. The version of “ The Courtship of Ferb” here given is Englished from 
the German of Professor Windisch’s /rische Texte, and is probably “the first 
English translation of this very old Irish romance, whose earliest written 
version is found in the twelfth-century manuscript known as the book of 
Leinster.” While the book was in type, however, Lady Gregory published 
in her Cuchulain of Muirthemne a short version (based upon Windisch) of 
this romance, under the title of the “ Wedding of Maine Morgor.” In the 
manuscript the first few pages are missing, but no essential of the tale 
itself. 

“ The Courtship of Ferb” is a cante fad/e (interwoven song and story), and 
the author thinks it “quite possible that the Irish form of cante fade was, 
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in some measure, the direct parent of the French form,” a view from which 
Mr. Alfred Nutt expresses his dissent. The tale of “The Courtship of 
Ferb” occupies a secondary place in the cycle of romances treating of the 
heroic age of Ireland, compositions, which in their present form date from 
the seventh to the tenth century a. D., but are certainly based on older tra- 
ditions, partly at least of pre-Christian origin. In “The Courtship of Ferb” 
“the supernatural is a mere incident, the tone of the story is more Homeric 
than mystical.” The ballad version of the tale is of Ulster origin, while the 
prose version and some of the poems show Connaught sympathies, — the 
former is in the main the older. Among the personages of the story is 
Maev (or Medb), queen of Connaught, “the Irish Semiramis,” who seems 
to have been a historical character, but “has finally become the Queen 
Mab of Spenser’s ‘ Faerie Queene,’ and of Mercutio’s speech in ‘ Romeo and 
Juliet.’” Together with twenty or thirty other tales, “The Courtship of 
Ferb ” forms the prologue to the Zain bo Cualgne or Cattle Raid of Kellny, 
the “ Irish Iliad.” 

A. F.C. 


FounpaTION Rites. With some kindred ceremonies. A contribution to 
the study of beliefs, customs, and legends connected with buildings, loca- 
tions, landmarks, etc., etc. By Lewis Dayton Burpick. New York: 
The Abbey Press. 1901. Pp. 258. 

Of wide diffusion is the custom of sacrificing a victim, with a view to 
promote the security of an edifice. In our own time, this is retained in the 
form of inserting in a corner-stone coins or documents, a usage which ap- 
pears to be the survival of an original human offering. This rite, and simi- 
lar ceremonies, Mr. Burdick has undertaken to illustrate by a collection of 
examples and citations, brought together from many sources ; as appropri- 
ate mottoes, he has prefixed the biblical mention of the construction of the 
gates of Jericho, and the lines of Shakespeare in Henry VI. concerning 
him who gave his blood “to lime the stones together, and set up Lan- 
caster.”” The author makes no pretence to treat exhaustively the extensive 
subject ; he modestly gives his material as the results of a somewhat desul- 
tory reading ; along with Robertson Smith and J. G. Fraser, reference is 
made to Grant Allen and Baring-Gould ; the book is therefore by no means 
at first hand; yet the chapters will be found entertaining and instructive. 
It is part of the author’s purpose to elucidate the motives which presided 
over the establishment of such customs. Here it seems likely that various 
sentiments and ideas codperated. Without doubt, the most salient purpose 
was to obtain by the immuring or destruction of a victim a guardian spirit, 
who might tenant the building, and protect it against assaults. Thus (to 
add a notice not mentioned by Mr. Burdick), in the Middle Ages, and in 
modern times in the Orient, a saintly personage might be in danger of 
death at the hands of villagers, who desired to secure their locality against 
the loss, by travel or departure, of so powerful a friend. However, it is 
not to be supposed that in all cases the forfeiture of a life was part of 
every construction; such usage formed a ritual perfection, to which the 
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story would conform. The mere distrust of novelty seems partially account- 
able for the legends ; whoever initiated a new mode of action took a risk 
which would probably involve suffering. An amusing instance is cited 
(p. 197) in which a father, who had previously had seven girls, was pre- 
sented with a first boy. He could not be persuaded to have his son chris- 
tened in the new font of the new church, on the ground that the first child 
baptized in a new church is bound to die ; had it been a lass, it would not 
have mattered. In relation to customs of kindred nature, chapters are 


added regarding pillars, landmarks, etc. 


Tue History or IRELAND. By Georrrey Keatinc, D. D. Vol. i. con- 
taining the Introduction and the first book of the History. Edited, with 
translation and notes, by Davip Comyn, M. R. I. A. London: Pub- 
lished for the Irish Text Society by David Nutt, 57-59, Long Acre. 
1902. Pp. xviii, 237, 17. 

Neither the year of Keating’s birth nor of his death is known ; between 
1570 and 1650 is assumed as his period. He is honored as the introducer 
of the modern Irish language, as distinct from the obscure bardic style of 
earlier authors. He trusted and followed legends and traditions, acces- 
sible to him in manuscripts now in some part perished, and has been un- 
justly criticised for such confidence. The volume now printed contains his 
account of the origins of Irish history ; this is preceded by an apologetic 
introduction, in which Keating defends Ireland against calumnies (as he 
thinks) of ancient and modern authors. The chapters of the history relate 
the arrival and settlement of successive races, the children of Partholon 
and Neimheadh, the Firbolg, the Tuatha Dé Danann, and the sons of 
Mileadh. The accounts of such settlements are of course unworthy of 
consideration either as history or tradition, being in the main inventions 
of middle-Irish bards after the tenth century ; but interwoven with the 
record as given by Keating are a multitude of data as to proper names of 
localities, folk-tales, and observations in regard to custom and legend, 
which make the material valuable to the lover of the Irish past. For the 
Irish text, the editor has used all accessible MSS. A word of praise must 
be said as to the beauty of the form given to the work, which leaves nothing 
to be desired. In addition to the present volume, the Society proposes to 
issue during the year the first portion of the Duanaire Fhinn, a collection 
of Ossianic poetry, and has accepted an offer to edit the Leabhar Gabhala, 
or “ Book of Invasions,” a work as yet inaccessible. It is earnestly to be 
desired that the undertakings of the Society should receive substantial 
American encouragement. The annual fee is 7s. 6d. ; communications 
should be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, Miss Eleanor Hull, 201 Han- 
over Square, London. 
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AcutzicG MARCHEN DER Lyjutziner Esten. Gesammelt von Oscar 
Katias. Verhandlungen der gelehrten Estnischen Gesellschaft, vol. xx. 
No. 2. Jurjew (Dorpat) ; to be had of K. F. Koehler in Leipzig. 1900. 
Pp. 83-400. 

The Ests of Ljutzin, in the government of Witebsk (Russian Poland) 
live in the midst of a Lettish population, having been in-wanderers of two 
centuries ago, and during that time separated from their people, whence the 
interest of their tales, as tending to throw light on earlier Esthonian tradi- 
tional material. The language is now dying out, yielding to the influences 
of the surrounding Lettish, and of the politically potent Russian. The 
collector amusingly describes the difficulties attending his task ; he was 
taken, first for a poisoner of wells with cholera-powder, then for a magi- 
cian. In addition to complete Esthonian texts are added German equiv- 
alents, either in abstract or entirety. To comment on the tales would 
require more knowledge of Esthonian tradition than belongs to the present 
reviewer. It may be said that many of the narratives are apparently ver- 
sions of familiar European marchen, which illustrate the general principle, 
that stories of a more civilized race, introduced to one in a more primitive 
state of culture, take on barbaric elements, and often become hardly re- 


cognizable. 


Diz WIEDERHOLUNGSLIEDER DER ESTNISCHEN VOLKSPOESIE. I. Aka- 
demische Abhandlung von Oscar Kaas. Helsingfors. Driickerei der 
Finnischen Litteraturgesellschaft. 1901. Pp. 398. 

This is a dissertation, in which are examined certain Esthonian folk- 
songs, which have a peculiar repetitive form. A son or daughter, living in 
the paternal house, undergoes some loss or injury; the afflicted person 
seeks the parent, and in repetitive terms announces the suffering endured, 
which the parents promise to allay, offering new and better possessions. 
The origin of this species of songs the writer endeavors to trace by aid of 
all variants, A useful feature is fullness of bibliographical information 


respecting printed collections of Esthonian folk-song. 
W.W.N. 


Die BRAUT MUSS BILLIG SEIN! Ein bosnisch Singspiel von Frrepricu S. 

Krauss. Leipzig: Schumann, 1903. Pp. 63. 

The scene of this song-play is laid in Bosnia in 1639, and in it figure Bos- 
nians, Turks, Dalmatians, etc. The life of the folk and the nobility of the 
period is well drawn. From page 52 we learn that the mourning color of 
the Bosnian nobles is snow-white. The eighth scene of act ii., really an 
intermezzo, consists of a folk-lore effect, the night dance of the Vilas and 
their queen Ravijojla with her nine sisters. In this wild dance a shepherd 
shares, and as the night disappears the Vilas withdraw again into their oak- 
trees and stumps. There are other items of folk-lore in the play. 

A. F.C, 
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Bibliothek ausgewahlter serbischer Meisterwerke. Mit literar-historischen 
Einleitungen herausgegeben von Dr. Friepricu S. Krauss. Band I, 
AUF UFERLOSER Seg. Drama in vier Aufziigen von BRanisLav Gj. Nu&ié. 
Deutsch von Dr. Friepricu S. Krauss. Leipzig: Schuman, 1903. Pp. 
xxxi+ 111. Price M.1.50. 

This is the first volume of a series intended to place within the reach of 
readers of the German language a selection of the masterpieces of Servian 
literature. The editor is Dr. F. S. Krauss, the eminent Austrian folk-lorist, 
who will contribute to each book a literary and historical introduction. The 
volume is dedicated to Queen Draga of Servia, in recognition of her patron- 
age of literature, art, and science. The introduction contains an interesting 
sketch of the life of NuSi¢, whose first poem, a war-song against the Turks, 
was composed when he was fourteen years old. The work of the poet 
and dramatist in Servia belongs in the field of folk-lore, for, as Dr. Krauss 
tells us, “there we may still take literally the phrase ‘to speak and write 
out of the heart of the folk to the heart of the folk.’” 


A. F.C. 


